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Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 





“‘Best-of-the-crop”’ wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up te smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved”’ Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 


wie Mnternational 











“"BAKERY-PROVED’ 
Trade Mark 





MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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PERFORMANCE FLOURS 
Control Milled for Uniform Baking Quality 
The Millions of Bushels in and out of FMA’s big mill 
and storage system, insure an always ample source of 
choice wheats for our fine bakers flours. 

Every car of wheat selected for milling into Perform- 
ance Flours must prove its quality by analysis and test- 
ing through our modern milling and baking laboratories. 

Again, during and after milling each lot of Perform- 


ance Flour must demonstrate its uniform quality through 
rigid baking tests. 





For your own complete satisfaction with baking 
results depend on bake-tested Performance Flours.. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS 


General Offices: Great Falls. Montana 


Eastern Olfice: 1635 Merwin S'. Cleveland Ohio 


















CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 


JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent | 












“SHAFFER MILLING Co. 
Pak MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 

















ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
aa 





— little things make a big difference .. . 
like some of the small electronic parts on America’s newest 
planes. And there are little things of equal importance to flour 
milling and vital to the production of good bakery flour. These 
little things are carefully watched in the production of AMERI- 
CAN FLOURS, all the way from wheat selection to final flour 
shipment. That’s why it pays to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


O 
i Sa erican Flours. inc. 


yn ae G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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This startling new all-rayon 
bag... Bemis BEMARON . . . opens a 
whole new field of use for bags for 
home sewing. There’s nothing else like 
it. Its silky sheen and soft, smooth 
texture make it ideal for blouses, 
dresses, underwear, slips and scarves. 
It launders perfectly. And it’s super- 
absorbent . . . wonderful for towels. 


BEMARON comes in four beautiful 
pastel shades — pink, blue, green and 
yellow — as well as white. 


Bemis BEMARON is stronger, weight 
for weight, than cotton fabric. Your 
brand can be billboarded on Bemis 
Band-Label, or printed on the bag 
with special Bemis Lustre Inks. 


BEMARON is a Bemis exclusive. You'll 
want to get on the bandwagon early. 
Get the complete story from your 
Bemis Man. 
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Neuer Disappoints 


KELLY’S FAMOUS never disappoints a baker in its bread 
production performance. It is not an ordinary flour. KELLY’S 
wit FAMOUS is the result of expert milling of the choicest hard 
P winter wheats. 


VITAMIN 
8 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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from golden weves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 





That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 





K ING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS > MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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IS KING 


Flour is not a standardized commodity. No set of 
specifications can guarantee good baking perform- 
ance. The skill, purpose and integrity of the miller are 
still of vital concern to the baker. For more than 50 
years the makers of POLAR BEAR have put the 
quality of this famous flour before all else. That pride 
of craftsmanship is your guarantee of outstanding 
baking performance. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 




















————- 


The NEWERA MILLING COMPANY 


== ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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For flour performance that’s 





close to miraculous in 


baking results, check with 

your Commander-Larabee 
representative before _ 

placing your next == —_ 


flour order. = 








\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 





GENERAL OFFICES; MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Strike Closes Four Mills in Kansas City 





Moisture Short 
in Northwest 
Wheat Region 


MINNEAPOLIS 
surface and_ subsoil 
noted in the spring wheat belt of 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana as early seeding got under way 
this week. 


A shortage of 
moisture Was 


Crop reports issued by the Occident 
Elevator division of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. and by Peavey Elevators, 
Minneapolis, both had a _ pessimistic 
tone as they referred to the lack of 
subsoil moisture. This was followed 
snowfall over the area. 

Occident called the first of 
son’s crop reports disappointing, 
pointing out that the territory went 
into last winter with little or no 
subsoil moisture. This was followed 
by an exceptionally mild winter with 
a limited amount of snowfall. 

What little snowfall was received, 
however, went into the ground. The 
area has been without general spring 
rains, the Occident report notes. 


its sea- 


Seeding Started 

Days have been warm enough to 
permit a fairly good amount of 
ground preparation, and some wheat 
seeding has been started in the 
southern part of the region. Some 
farmers are holding off seeding until 
more moisture is received. 

“We believe that we have some- 
what more summer fallowed ground 
than usual this year, and this can be 
a help,” the Occident report states. 
“We are, however, entirely dependent 
on the moisture we receive during the 
growing season to bring the crop 
through.” 

The Peavey report also noted that 
there was practically no snow all 
winter across northern North Dakota, 
and in other areas where some snow 


was received it was far below normal. 
In the heavy wheat producing 
areas, there is real concern that there 
is not enough moisture to start the 
seed on fields that were not summer 
fallowed last year, the Peavey re- 
port states. Many reports indicate 
that farmers will endeavor to seed 
the summer fallowed fields as soon as 
possible, then wait for rain before 
seeding the old ground. 
Acreages of individual 
dependent upon future weather, 
Peavey notes. If it stays dry, the 
wheat and durum acreages are cer- 
tain to go down with increases in 
crops that can be planted later, such 
as barley and flax, according to the 
report. In the commercial corn area, 
it could mean less barley, oats and 
flax and more corn and soybeans. 


crops are 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


High Court Rules 
Against Polys; 
Sale May Continue 


WASHINGTON Notwithstand- 
ing a refusal of the U.S. Supreme 
Court to reopen the record on the 
bread standards regarding the ban 
of the use of polyoxyethylene-based 
emulsifiers, it is probable that these 
products known by the trade names 
MYRJ-45 and Sta-Soft will continue 
to be available to bakers until other 
legal aspects of the basic issues are 
adjudicated in other pending Court 
of Appeals actions. 

The top federal court this week re- 
jected an appeal for a writ of certi- 
orari against the U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration, which if approved 
would have required that agency to 
reopen the bread standards order for 
a further hearing of evidence on the 
subject of the controversial polyoxy- 
ethylene emulsifiers. 


(Continued or pa 





EMPLOYERS SEEK COURT ORDER 
AS INTERIOR PLANTS FOLLOW 





American Federation of Grain Millers Claims Additional 
5c an Hour Wage Increases Now Due; Owners 


Cite Contract Provisions 


KANSAS CITY—Only one flour 
mill in Kansas City was running 
April 7 and eight interior mills were 
shut down as the result of a strike of 


members of Local No. 16 of the 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 
ers (AFL). The strike was called 


after employers rejected a union de- 
mand for a 5¢ wage increase. 

Four of the milling companies in 
Kansas City have applied to the Jack- 
son County, Missouri, District Court 
for an order restraining the union 
members from striking and hearings 
are now in progress on this petition. 
Similar court action has been taken 
at St. Joseph, Mo., and at Salina, 
Kansas. Decision of the courts is 
not expected until April 8 or later. 

The strike began at four mills in 
Kansas City and affiliated companies 
that are members of the Kansas City 
area labor agreement. These included 
the plants of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., International Milling Co., Com- 


mander-Larabee Milling Co., and 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Also affected were mills of Flour 


Mills of America in St. Louis, Com- 
mander-Larabee at St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Hutchinson, Kansas, and plants 
of the Rodney Milling Co. at McPher- 
son and Lindsborg, Kansas, and the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. at Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Later, mill workers walked out at 
the International Milling Co. plants 
at Salina and Clay Center, Kansas. 
On April 6, workers at the General 
Mills plant in Kansas City voted to 
join the strike. The latter company 
is not a member of the Kansas City 





Optimistic Outlook for Wheat 


Pact Price Agreement Reported 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON— Official optimism 
that there will be complete agree- 
ment before next week-end on the 
price aspect of the renewed Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement blossomed 
into full flower this week. 

An informed inside source predict- 
ed that the new maximum price will 
be set at $2.05 bu. This source, close 
to congressional watchmen for the 
current wheat pact negotiations here, 
said that he believed Congress would 
accept this price. 

This week found all the importing 
nations with the exception of the 
U.K. and the major exporters in 
agreement on a $2.05 maximum. This 
leaves the U.K. standing alone at its 
still officially held position of a new 
maximum not higher than $1.95. 

While the British stand seemed 
adamant, it was known that the U.K. 


was privately willing to settle at 
$2.05 when the chips were down but 
had been holding back at $1.95 to 


prevent the other importers from tak- 
ing a stand in favor of a new maxi- 
mum as high as $2.10. 

The news source said that, to use 
the vernacular of the ball park, the 
U.K. was literally standing on a 
dime. That the U.K. will get off the 
dime this week and bring about unan- 
imous agreement at $2.05 now seems 
assured. 


Improved Milling Outlook 


Not only does the 
good tidings for the U.S. export 
trade, it is said to include an im- 
proved export outlook for the milling 
industry. During the price controver- 
sy there have been some other sub- 
committee discussions which indicate 
that the guaranteed maximum ex- 
ports will be increased under a re- 
newed pact. The U.S. is expected to 
take up the large share of this in- 
creased export quota. Canada, it is 
said, will be able to make only a 
slight increase in its export quota 
since the Canadians now feel that 
they are close to the limit of their 


outlook carry 


commitments since their long range 
crop outlook will not permit any ma- 
jor advance. 

Australia, it is said, will ask for 
some slight reduction in its export 
commitment. For the past two years, 
due to inadequate supplies, Australia 
has been permitted to fall short of its 
original export guarantee. 

Major changes in import quotas will 
be granted to Latin American na- 
tions, which are geenrally flour im- 
porters. 

Other quota changes will involve 
Japan, Saudi Arabia and Israel. None 
of the other big importing nations 
are expected to get increased quotas. 
Such bulk wheat quotas which will 
be increased are those of the medium 
sized importers. 

The news source told The North- 
western Miller that the big obstacle 
—the price issue—seems certain to be 
cleared this week at the maximum 
price quoted above, and once that 
handicap is overcome, the sub-com- 
mittee can speed up minor items 
within a reasonably short time. 


area agreement, but 
arately. 

The mill of Sunshine Biscuits, Ine., 
Kansas City, so far has not been in- 
volved in the strike. 

Feed mills and terminal grain ele- 
vators are not involved in the strike, 
except for the feed mill of General 
Mills as part of the company’s plant 
here. Employees of another feed mill, 
Feeders Supply & Mfg. Co., are also 
on strike but the points at issue are 


negotiates sep- 





FLOUR MILL STRIKE 
HIKES MILLFEED 

KANSAS CITY — The flour mill 
strike in the Kansas City area re- 
sulted in a sharp advance in mill- 
feed prices. Cash millfeed at Kansas 
City on April 7 was quoted at $538@ 
53.50 for bran and $52@52.50 for 
shorts. The main reason shorts were 
quoted less than bran was that re- 
cent deliveries against the shorts 
future on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade were heavy compared with 
bran. The current millfeed values 
compared with a range for bran and 
shorts of $46.50@47 only a few days 
ago. Reflecting the strike situation, 
asking prices at other millfeed mar- 
kets also were raised, 


not connected with the flour mill dis- 
pute. 

Last year flour mill employers and 
the union negotiated an agreement 
for a pay increase totaling 15¢ an 
hour, subject to the approval of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. On Dec. 
23, WSB granted a 10¢ increase retro- 
active to the beginning of the year 
in the preceding July. WSB now has 
been abolished and the union con- 
tends that the members should now 
receive the additional 5¢. Employers 
contend they have a valid contract 
as modified by the WSB ruling for 
the term of the agreement with the 
union which runs to June, 1954, with 
a proviso that it may be reopened for 
wage discussions once at the end of 
the first year. 

In addition to the wage scale, other 
points rejected by WSB were a three- 
week vacation after 10 years and hol- 
iday pay of 215 times the regular rate. 

In seeking the injunction April 3, 
an agreement was reached between 
the two litigants and the court that 
mill workers would return to the 
plants of those mills which had tem- 
pered wheat in the process of milling 
and complete the run on this wheat. 
On that basis, plants of Flour Mills 
of America and Rodney Milling Co. 
in Kansas City reopened temporarily 
April 6 and it required about 24 
hours to complete this run. 

The injunction hearing in Kansas 
City began April 6 before District 
Judge Duvaul P. Strother. The plain- 
tiffs are Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
and Rodney Milling Co. Defendants 
are J. A. Leveridge, vice president 


ntinued on page 72) 
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WASHINGTON — An eight-month 
total (July-February) of exports of 
bulk wheat, flour and other wheat 
products of 216 million bushels 
raises doubt that the annual export 
movement of these commodities and 
products through June 30, 1953 will 
attain the level of 325 million fore- 
cast by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The eight-month figure, plus ad- 
vance information on forward sales, 
now indicates to U.S.- government 
observers outside the USDA that the 
annual movement may settle at about 
275 million bushels. 

This conclusion is fortified by the 
knowledge that substantial July 
wheat sales are now being made by 
the commercial exporters from new 
crop Wheat. They are said to be sell- 
ing as much as 20¢ bu. below the 
International Wheat Agreement max- 
imum, hedged in the Chicago July 
contract. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Doubts Raised That Exports 
of Wheat Will Reach Estimate 


In addition to the officially reported 
sales of approximately 216 million 
bushels of wheat and wheat products 
through February, commercial sales 
of bulk wheat for March were ap- 
proximately 625,000 long tons. April- 
May sales recently reported disclose 
an additional bulk wheat sale of about 
325,000 long tons, while the June 
sales are negligible. The July sales 
reported are now running in excess 
of 100,000 tons. 


Could Mark a Trend 


This later indication could develop 
into a sustained trend as the com- 
petition for final sales quotas under 
the IWA tightens. 

Commercial bulk grain _ sales, 
through June, are now slightly in 
excess of 37 million bushels, which 
would make an unofficial preliminary 
wheat-wheat products export volume 
of about 250 million bushels. However, 
the still unfilled U.S. export quota 





Canadian Government Officials 
Hear Flour Trade Problems 


TORONTO Some pressing trade 
problems were aired at a meeting of 
the Canadian Flour Export Com- 
mittee held in the board room of the 
Canadian government's Department 
of Trade and Commerce in Ottawa 
on April 1. 

Present at the opening of the 
meeting was Clarence D. Howe, min- 
ister of trade and commerce and act- 
ing prime minister in the temporary 
absence of Louis St. Laurent, head 
of the Canadian government. Also 
present from the department were 
G. N. Vogel, assistant director of the 
wheat and grain division, and R. M. 
Esdale. Clive B. Davidson, secretary 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, was 
unable to attend owing to illness. The 
trade representatives attending in- 
cluded millers from all the main pro- 
duction centers in the country. 

John L. Cavanagh, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., chairman of the 
committee, told the meeting that 
membership now covered 99% of all 
the mills in Canada, some new mem- 
bers having joined since the last 
meeting in Toronto Nov. 28, 1952. 
This represented a total! of 54 mills 
with a daily capacity of 100,735 bbl. 

In his introductory remarks Mr. 
Cavanagh said: ‘Some of our old prob- 
lems still remain with us, such as 
the American flour subsidy rates un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment; the lack of high protein wheats 
to service some markets, and last but 
not least, our difficulties in compet- 
ing with the largest U.S. mill in Buf- 
falo grinding Canadian wheat in bond. 
This mill has made a determined ef- 
fort to capture the flour trade in two 
of the largest British West Indies 
markets to the detriment of the Can- 
adian milling industry. In passing, we 
might mention that it also received 
an order this week from Egypt total- 


ling 10,500 tons flour to be milled 
from No. 5 Manitoba wheat. The 
American price was $3 metric ton 


under the lowest Canadian mill price. 
The irony of this deal is that the 
flour milled in Buffalo will be loaded 
on board steamers in Montreal, in the 
shadow of three of our port mills.” 

Continuing his survey Mr. Cav- 


anagh said: “Some new problems are 
appearing on the horizon such as the 
return of the flour trade to private 
brands in the U.K. However, I be- 
lieve all these challenges can be met 
by a realistic approach by the mills, 
especially with the assistance of our 
organization which has, as ex-officio 
members, representatives of both the 
department of trade and commerce 
and the Canadian Wheat Board.” 

Mr. Howe expressed his pleasure 
at the formation of the committee 
because he saw in it an indication 
of the desire on the part of the 
trade to extend its overseas markets. 
He pointed out that much remained 
to be done in order to increase sales 
to overseas outlets, and he gave the 
committee some guidance as a result 
of his own observations and of the 
observations of government trade 
commissioners stationed in various 
parts of the world. 

The committee examined a design 
for an exhibition booth to be placed 
at the International Trade Fair in 
Toronto June 1-12 and gave authority 
for plans to proceed. The fair, the 
only one of its kind on the North 
American continent, will be attended 
by buyers from all over the world, 
and it is expected that the flour 
trade will get substantial publicity 
from the venture. 

The members of the committee dis- 
cussed the trade problems outlined 
by Mr. Cavanagh in detail and made 
further plans for bolstering trade in 
foreign markets. 

H. D. Grosh, Midland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., was accepted 
as an alternate member of the the 
committee for Sol Kanee, Soo Line 
Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

The export committee was formed 
in the fall of last year to ensure that 
Canadian flour retains its place in the 
export markets. It is helping to find 
new outlets and, at the same time, 
to consolidate old ones. Its services are 
available to any country or group de- 
siring to buy Canadian flour. 

The arrangements for the meet- 
ing were in the hands of Harry J. 
Dowsett, Ontario Flour Millers Assn., 
who is secretary of the committee. 


under IWA of about 44 million bush- 
els as of March 27, 1953, would in- 
dicate that the export tonnage can 
reach a maximum of 285-290 million 
bushels this year. 

Whether the final crop year total 
will be 275 million or 290 million 
bushels depends on what portion of 
the remaining IWA quota is sold 
for July shipment. (The crop year 
ends with June; the final month for 
IWA shipments is July.) 

If all of the remaining quota is 
booked for shipment before July 1, 
the crop year total would exceed 
285 million bushels. However, if the 
trend toward booking this quota 
wheat for July shipment continues, 
the actual crop year total would be 
brought down to about 275 million 
bushels. This would increase the July 
1 carryover to over 600 million bush- 
els, it is estimated. 


Official Report 


The following is the USDA report 
on exports through February: 

U.S. exports of grains and grain 
products for the period July-February 
1952-53 were estimated today by the 
USDA at 8,732,000 long tons or 338,- 
708,000 equivalent bushels. In_ the 
July-February period last year the 
total was 11,058,000 long tons or 424,- 
303,000 bushels. 


GRAIN EXPORT TOTALS (000’s omitted) 

















1951-52 
Wheat, flour & Other grains & 
macaroni products 
tons tons 
July 773 124 
August 1,142 300 
September 1,063 313 
October i 899 296 
November 1,042 290 
December 928 459 
January 1,192 368 
February 1,231 39 
Totals 8,270 308,819 2,789 115,484 
1952-53 
Wheat, flour & Other grains & 
macaroni products 
tons bu. tons bu. 
July 547 20,442 242 10,195 
August 699 y 228 9,920 
September 704 275 11,882 
October 864 283 11,942 
November §25 515 21,140 
December 791 651 26,649 
January 922 438 17,823 
February *736 312 12,845 
Totals *5,788 2,944 122,396 
*Preliminary 
Exports of coarse grains to all 


countries during July-February 1952- 
53 included 80,650,000 bu. corn, 7,- 
258,000 bu. grain sorghums, 28,711,- 
000 bu. barley, and 316,000 bu. rye. 
Products of these commodities are 
not included in these sub-totals. 
Fifty-two per cent of the total ex- 
ports of all grains for the July-Feb- 
ruary, 1952-53 period, went to Euro- 
pean countries, chiefly Germany, U.K., 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Lux- 
emburg; 16% went to Central and 
South American countries—Brazil, 
Mexico and Argentina; 20% went to 
the Far East—principally to Japan, 
India and Korea. The remainder, 12%, 
went to Egypt, South Africa, Can- 
ada, Israel and all other countries. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPPOSE MINNESOTA BILL 
REQUIRING DATE BRANDING 


Food industry officials have been 
asked to voice opposition to a Min- 
nesota legislative bill which would 
amend present laws so as to require 
containers of food to be labeled with 
the “date of its manufacture or pro- 
duction.” 

Among those urging opposition to 
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the bill, House Bill 1695, is the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers 
Assn., New York. The NAWGA said 
“the effect of such a dating statute 
would be to increase the cost of pro- 
duction and distribution of food with- 
out affording any greater protection 
to the consumer. Purchasers would 
certainly demand the latest pack, 
even if earlier stocks were of equal 
quality.” 

NAWGA noted that the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act does 
not require food containers to show 
the date of manufacture or produc- 
tion and that no state statute makes 
that requirement. The existing label- 
ing laws adequately protect consum- 
ers, the wholesalers’ organization 
said, and no additional protection 
would be derived from a dating sta- 
tute. 





Philippine Agency 
Permits Speed-Up 
of Flour Imports 


MANILA—The Philippines Import 
Control Commission, perhaps anxious 
to avoid any election-year shortages, 
has authorized importers to bring in 
during April and May 40% of their 
flour quotas issued for June. The 
amount involved is 460,000 bags of 
International Wheat Agreement flour, 
still price controlled, and 138,000 bags 
of higher-priced non-IWA flour. 

The ICC probably hopes to avoid 
a repetition of last fall’s crisis which 
brought charges against license hold- 
ers and the ICC and produced a se- 
vere, if temporary, flour shortage in 
the Republic. 

The ICC position is that quotas al- 
ready issued provide for plenty of 





flour. No more licenses, says the 
commission, will be issued for the 
current semester, ending in June. 


The current order merely seeks to 
avoid shipping delays or bottlenecks 
which might give ever-alert Philip- 
pine speculators a chance to play 
price games with flour. 

One danger is that the new order 
might produce a temporary over- 
supply. In view of that, the ICC spe- 
cifically warns importers not to divert 
flour licensed for Manila shipment 
to other parts. Consignees named, 
says the ICC, will be checked to de- 
termine the end use of flour ship- 
ments. 

Importers in general think the 
ICC is behaving lately with more 
consciousness of public relations, and 
they see two reasons. First of all, the 
ICC is inevitably associated in the 
public mind with the Liberal Party 
administration of President Quirino, 
and this is an especially hot election 
year in the Philippines. Secondly, the 
whole import control system is under 
attack by the current session of the 
Philippine Congress, and its extension 
beyond the end of this year is in 
doubt. 

The temper of the Congress seems 
to be that exchange control and a 
stiff exchange tax (17% at current 
levels) are necessary, but that the 
import control program may be near 
its end. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, and com- 

parative figures for the previous weeks: 
Mar Mar Mar 

14 21 28 3 
mills 33,506 26,362 +27,001 *26,010 


+Revised 





April 
Five 


*Four mills or 
vious week 


less from pre- 
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Hearings Set on Import-Export Issue 





SENATE GROUP TO INVESTIGATE 
INFLUENCE ON FARM PROGRAMS 





Many Segments of U.S. Agriculture Expected to Fight 


Restraints, Especially Those on Canadian 
Feed Grains 


WASHINGTON — The effect of 
agricultural imports and exports on 
domestic farm price support pro- 
grams will be aired before the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee starting 
April 9, when officials from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Mu- 
tual Security Agency and the State 
Department will testify. 

This was announced this week by 
Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.), Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee chairman. 
Representatives of leading farm or- 
ganizations also are expected to testi- 
fy. 

The testimony will be general in 
nature and cover the whole issue of 
exports and imports as they influ- 
ence domestic farm programs. 

Later in the month the Senate 
committee will hear testimony on 
specific commodities as follows: on 
April 23, grains; April 24, cotton; 
April 28, tobacco; April 30, livestock; 
May 1, wool; May 5, dairy products; 
May 7, poultry, May 8, fats and oils; 
May 14, fruits and vegetables and on 
May 15, miscellaneous products. 

Grain and milling industry plans 
on appearance before the Senate com- 
mittee on the subject of grains or 
dairy products have not been an- 
nounced, but it seems probable that 
both will appear to set forth their 
scand. 

From the view of the milling in- 
dustry, the current ban on dairy im- 
ports has been seen as harmful to 
flour exports to foreign nations which 
have lost the U.S. markets for their 
output. 

In grain trade circles the import 
issue has met opposition from Sen. 


Milton Young (R., N.D.) who has 
repeatedly insisted that imports of 
Canadian oats and rye should be 


halted or curtailed. He contends 
these imports depress the domestic 
price of these commodities, impair 


the domestic price support programs 
and deprive the U.S. producer of the 
opportunity to obtain parity for these 
crops. 


Controversy Over Wheat Seen 


Another aspect of the import situa- 
tion on grains likely to be a con- 
troversial topic of the Senate hear- 
ings will be that of low grade Can- 
adian wheat. Sen. Clinton P. Ander- 
son (D., N.M.) has already intro- 
duced a bill which would make it a 
criminal offense for an importer of 
Canadian wheat which the Bureau of 
Customs has defined as “unfit for 
human consumption” to be milled into 
flour for human food use within the 
US. 

There may be some misunderstand- 
ing of this definition of the Bureau of 
Customs by the New Mexico sen- 
ator, it is felt, but undoubtedly the 
introduction of a bill to halt use of 
low grade Canadian wheat will speed 
a tightening of customs bureau con- 
trols. This tightening has been un- 
derway ever since the general ac- 
counting office brought to light the 
broader use of low grade Canadian 
wheat which enters the U.S. at a 
lower rate of duty without import 
quota restrictions and no restriction 
on the end use made in the U.S. The 
import of low grade Canadian wheat 
was seen basically for feed purposes 
and was begun in 1935 when the 
price of wheat was considerably low- 
er than at present. Since that time 
the price of wheat has risen sub- 
stantially and milling industry equip- 
ment greatly improved with the re- 
sult that the economic incentive to 
clean up lower grades of wheat ex- 
ists today but didn’t in 1935. 

However, it should be clearly un- 
derstood that the Bureau of Customs 
definition as “unfit for human con- 


(Continued on page 71) 





Farm Advisory Group Suggests 
Change in Control of Imports 


WASHINGTON—Consideration for 
dropping Section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act as a means to control 
imports was among top recommenda- 
tions made to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson by the farm 
advisory committee at a_ two-day 
session at nearby University of Mary- 
land. 

The committee, appointed by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, to advise with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, met on call. 
It was the group’s second meeting. 

Section 104 requires the secretary 
to embargo foreign food commodity 
imports when domestic supplies, un- 
der the price support program, ex- 
ceed domestic demand. 

In the interest of evolving an ex- 
panded trade program it was sug- 
gested that the necessary contro! of 
imports be achieved insofar as pos-~ 


sible by negotiation rather than sole- 
ly by the arbitrary action required 
by Section 104. 


Strengthen Negotiation Phase 


It was recommended that Section 
22 of the Azricultural Adjustment 
Act be amended to insure achieve- 
ment of the original intent of the 
legislation. Section 22 provides for 
adjustment by negotiation when U.S. 
support prices become higher than 
world prices. 

At the same time the committee 
was recommending dropping of the 
Section 104 mandatory ban on dairy 
product imports, Romeo Short, direc- 
tor of foreign agriculture service, put 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
on record in opposition to the dairy 
import ban as provided in Section 
104. Appearing before a Senate com- 
mittee, Mr. Short asked that import 





control authority be restored under 
provisions of the farm act in which 
restraints on imports can be ordered 
after investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The policy committee recommenda- 
tion regarding dairy import restric- 
tions appeared to carry a broad policy 
connotation, observers said. It was 
concluded that the group was _ nail- 
ing down a policy on behalf of freer 
trade and therefore USDA will be on 
record as opposed to any plan to ban 
or restrict Canadian feed grain im- 
ports into the U.S. 

In the case of Canadian exports of 
feed grains to the U.S., the situation 
now is covered by bilateral treaty 
between the U.S. and Canada and 
therefore unlikely to be upset if left 
to negotiation. 


Debate Recommended 

A stepped-up study and full public 
debate of existing farm programs by 
national farm organizations, the land- 
grant colleges, the Department of 
Agriculture, and others were recom- 
mended by the committee. 

The Department of Agriculture, it 
was pointed out, is committed for the 
next two years to a program of man- 
datory price supports at 90% of pari- 
ty on certain farm products. The 
recommendation was that the above 
groups intensify their efforts to pro- 
vide a full and free discussion of all 
aspects of farm policy, especially 
price policy. 

Such discussions should lead to rec- 
ommendations from farmers, and 
others, on changes in farm programs 
which should be enacted in the in- 
terest of agriculture and the national 
welfare, it was felt. Belief was ex- 
pressed that this can be accomplished 
by building upon present programs. 


Department Reorganization 

The committee recognized that a 
reorganization of the department is a 
continuing thing that could only be 
successfully accomplished by vesting 
adequate authority in the secretary 
to exercise and delegate functions. 

It was emphasized that such re- 
organization can best be accom- 
plished through President Eisen- 
hower’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1953, submitted to Congress on 
March 25. The plan as transmitted 
was in conformity with recommenda- 
tions made by the committee at its 
first meeting. 

The plan is essential to the im- 
provement of the department's opera- 
tions, to the elimination of duplica- 
tions and the accomplishment of sub- 
stantial economies, the committee 
emphasized. Confidence was expressed 
that approval of the plan will enable 
Secretary Benson to make progress 
toward those desirable objectives. 

The committee is expected to hold 
its next meeting May 25 at the de- 
partment. Members are: Dr. W. I. 
Myers (chairman) dean, agricultural 
college, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; D. W. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Harry B. Caldwell, Greensboro, N.C.; 
Dr. Harry J. Reed, Purdue University, 
La Fayette, Ind.; Robert R. Coker, 
Hartsville, S.C.; Homer Davison, 
Chicago; Carl Farrington, Minneapo- 
lis; Marvin McLain, Brooklyn, Iowa; 
Chris Milius, Omaha; Albert Mitchell, 
Albert, N.M.; Delmont L. Chapman, 
Newport, Mich.; Milo Swanton, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Jesse W. Tapp, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; and Bert Wood, Corvallis, 
Ore. 


Romeo E. Short 
Named to Head 
U.S. FAO Group 


WASHINGTON—FEzra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, an- 
nounced April 3 that he has appoint- 
ed Romeo E. Short, director of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, to be 
chairman of the U.S. Food & Agricul- 
ture Organization Interagency Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Short, whose appointment as 
director of FAS was recently an- 
nounced, thus becomes the key gov- 
ernment official for the day to day 
relationships of the U.S. with the 
FAO of the United Nations. 

The committee he heads was set up 
in 1946 to aid the secretary of agri- 
culture in coordinating U.S. partici- 
pation in FAO. Committee members 
include representatives of the depart- 


ments of state, treasury, commerce, 
interior and labor and the Bureau 
of the Budget, Federal Security 
Agency and the Mutual Security 
Agency. 


Sixty-eight countries are members 
of FAO. The purposes of FAO are to 
bring about better production and dis- 
tribution of agricultural commodities 
and to raise standards of living of 
rural people. The U.S. contributes 
about $1.5 million annually to the 
FAO budget. Congressional, govern- 
mental and nongovernmental leaders 
of the U.S. serve as members of dele- 
gations to the biennial conferences of 
FAO. 

Mr. Short, formerly a vice presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, is a grower of cotton, 
rice, livestock and feed on a farm he 
owns in Arkansas. As a director of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service he 
now has responsibility for foreign ac- 
tivities of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

In his letter to Mr. Short, notifying 
him. of his appointment, Mr. Benson 
pointed to the need for broad USS. 
participation in FAO. He said, “I wish 
to urge that you and the committee 
work with the National Conference 
of Nongovernmental Organizations on 
FAO in developing the policy of the 
U.S. government toward FAO. Keep- 
ing the American people informed of 
the work of FAO through these or- 
ganizations, and obtaining their ad- 
vice and counsel, are essential to the 
effectiveness and success of the or- 
ganization in achieving its objec- 
tives.” 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, 
ro July 31, °53: 


dollars per ecwt.) 


Mar Apr Apr Apr 


31 1 2 6 
Gulf* $1.40 $1.40 $1.40 $1.40 
Gulft 1.38 1.38 1.38 1.38 
Gulft 1 1.33 1.33 1.33 
East Coast 1.62 1.49 1.49 1.49 
West Coast 1.46 1.4¢ 14f 1.46 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 

Tos July 31, °53 
Mar Apr Apr Apr 
31 1 2 6 
Gulf* 51 51 51 51 
Gulft 50 50 50 50 
Gulft is is ik is 
East Coast 50 50 50 a) 
West Coast 58 58 58 58 


*Gulf to all 
Middle 
islands 

+Gulf to Far East and adjacent areas 

tGulf to Latin America, West Indies and 
Mexico 


Mediterranean, 
of Africa and adjacent 


of Europe, 
East, all 
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WASHINGTON. A basis for agree- 
ment on grain sanitation standards 
was indicated April 6 when the Food 
& Drug Administration made public 
a memorandum of understanding be- 
tween itself and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture concerning FDA’s 
plans regarding sanitation enforce- 
ment proceedings against grain which 
FDA rules as unfit for human con- 
sumption. 


The memorandum, signed by Ezra 
T. Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
and Oveta Culp Hobby, Federal Se- 
curity Agency administrator, is said 
to be the basis for discussion between 
the government agencies involved and 
representatives of the flour milling 
industry and grain trade as to its 
practicability and workability. 

The signed approval of the two top 
government officials merely means 
that they agree that the memoran- 
dum is the basis for further discus- 
sion. 

FDA and USDA officials say that 
the memorandum will be the topic 
of a forthcoming conference between 
all interested parties at Washington. 

It sets forth clearly that the pre- 
vious basic standard—-the FDA three- 
exit-hole test—-has been discarded by 
FDA and adopts as a broad policy 
one of further study of the problem 
of cleanliness in wheat through the 
cooperative efforts of the government 
and private industries involved. 

The rodent excreta tests on wheat 
will not be disturbed by the provi- 
sions of the memorandum, except 
that it has been learned unofficially 
that as far as the corn program is 
concerned, it has been postponed until 
more knowledge has been accumu- 
lated on the subject. 

The Production & Marketing Ad- 
ministration is reported to have noti- 
fied its state and county committees 
to withhold shipping instructions for 
farm and country warehouse stored 
wheat which failed to meet the pre- 
viously used three-exit-hole test of 
FDA. Now that FDA has dropped, this 
test, it is not known what action if 
any the USDA will take. Presumably 
the old instructions still stand and 
will remain in effect until such time 
as the issue over the new FDA-USDA 
memo is resolved by the triangular 
meeting scheduled for late next week. 

In its memo, the FDA has virtually 
exempted Commodity Credit Corp. 
wheat shipments from any legal ac- 
tion on the understanding that CCC 
will divert to feed use such farm- 
stored wheat or other wheat that 
fails within the rather liberal sanita- 
tion tests FDA now proposes. 

Although the government fails to 
note that the memo carrying the sig- 
natures of cabinet officials as “‘ap- 
proved,” is somewhat less than a 
final decision on this issue, the sig- 
nificant final sentence of the memo 
contains the escape route. It says, 
“The provisions of this memorandum 
may be modified at any time, upon 
mutual agreement.” 

The text of the memorandum fol- 
lows: 


Memorandum of Understanding 
Between the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Federal Security 

Agency. 


“One common objective of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Federal Security Agency is to pro- 
mote greater sanitation in the ware- 
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FDA and USDA Agree on Plans for 


Future of Grain Sanitation Program 


housing, transportation and milling 
of food grain. 

“The Federal Security Agency’s in- 
terest arises principally because of 
its responsibility to enforce the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act to 
protect consumers. The Department 
of Agriculture’s interest arises be- 
cause of its responsibility to consum- 
ers generally and because better pro- 
tection of grain from destruction by 
rodents and insects will increase its 
marketability and will conserve large 
quantities of grain which is now de- 
stroyed. 

“The Department of Agriculture 
will continue its cooperation to pro- 
gressively improve the sanitary qual- 
ity of grain. It will accelerate the re- 
search program designed to further 
improve methods of protecting grain 
against insects and rodents. It will 
pursue research to discover simple, 
rapid methods of detecting and meas- 
uring internal infestation in grain. 
The Department of Agriculture will 
further develop its program to inform 
farmers how to keep grain clean. 

“As a regulatory program for the 
year beginning July 1, 1953, the Food 
& Drug Administration will substi- 
tute for its announced program based 
on ‘exit holes,’ the following: 

“1. Wheat containing 2% or more 
surface insects of the internal feed- 
ing variety per 1,000 grams of wheat, 
either alive or dead, will be regarded 
as actionable. 

“2. Wheat which contains 2% or 
more of weevil-damaged kernels as 
determined under the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s official grain 
standards for wheat will be regarded 
as actionable. 

“The presence of live weevil in 
wheat means increasing infestation 
and should not be condoned. The 
Food & Drug Administration will 
take this into account in determin- 


ing which cars are to be included 
among those sampled under this pro- 
gram. The Food & Drug Administra- 
tion will not recommend legal action 
against such grain if it is fumigated 
as soon as practicable unless the 
wheat meets one of the requirements 
under paragraph 1 or 2 above. 

“The Food & Drug Administration 
will continue its present program 
based on wheat contaminated with 
rodent excreta and involving inspec- 
tion of the sanitary conditions under 
which wheat is warehoused. 

“The Food & Drug Administration 
will not recommend legal action 
against wheat clearly identified as 
the property of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. 

“The Commodity Credit Corp. will 
divert from domestic human _ food 
channels wheat which fails in para- 
graph 1 or 2 of this memorandum, or 
is contaminated with rodent excreta, 
and will fumigate, at the earliest 
practicable time, wheat to be found 
‘weevily.’ 

“This understanding will be reex- 
amined annually. The objective will 
be to progressively improve the sani- 
tary quality of wheat. 

“The Department of Agriculture 
and the Food & Drug Administration 
will seek to acquire the cooperation 
of farmers and grain handlers in the 
acceptance and advancement of this 
program. 

“The provisions of this memoran- 
dum may be modified any time, upon 
mutual agreement.” 

April 2, 1953. 
“Approved: E. T. Benson, 
Secretary, Dept. 
of Agriculture. 


April 3, 1953. 

“Approved, Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Administrator, 

Fed. Sec. Agency.” 





MNF Protests Ecuador Decree 
Raising Exchange Rate on Flour 


WASHINGTON — The Millers Na- 
tional Federation has protested a 
recent decree issued by Ecuador 
which changes the exchange rate on 
imported wheat flour. The federation 
lists two reasons for its action: 

(1) “It is a discrimination against 
flour as compared with wheat,” and 

(2) “The increase in exchange rate 
involves a probable violation in the 
trade agreement between the U.S. 
and Ecuador, in which the Ecuador 
import duty on flour is bound.” 

The new decree, which became ef- 
fective March 17, transfers pure 
wheat flour to an import classifica- 
tion which has a 33% tax on ex- 
change. The decree says: 

“In the case of imports of wheat 
flour . . . the importers will pay the 
tax of 33% only when the shipment 
of despatch from the country of 
origin has been effected or is ef- 
fected on the effective date of this 
decree or thereafter. 

“Excepted from the preceding ar- 
ticle are imports which may have been 
effected or are effected by means of 
advance payments through check, 
draft or irrevocable letter of credit 
granted or opened before the effec- 
tive date of this decree, such impor- 
tations therefore being exempt from 
the payment of the 33% tax regardless 


of the date of shipment or despatch 
of. merchandise.” 

According to the Millers National 
Federation, the decree is silent with 
respect to the status of flour for 
which permits at the lower rate of 
exchange had been issued, but which 
does not meet the requirements set 
forth in the decree. 


Possible Sales Cancellation 

There also is involved the possible 
cancellation of flour sales and the 
consequent cancellation of sales 
which have been recorded under the 
International Wheat Agreement, the 
federation declares. This has been 
brought to the attention of the IWA 
office in the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The federation is pursuing the mat- 
ter through the Ecuadoran Embassy 
in Washington and with officials of 
the departments of agriculture, com- 
merce and state. In addition, through 
Gordon P. Boals, director of MNF ex- 
port programs, who was in Ecuador 
at the time the decree was issued, a 
protest was lodged with the U.S. con- 
sul general in Guayaquil. Mr. Boals 
has been assured that the matter is 
receiving the attention of U.S. offi- 
cials in Guayaquil and Quito. 

The government of Ecuador points 
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out in the decree that representatives 
of the wheat industrialists have en- 
tered into an agreement before the 
minister of economy, with the par- 
ticipation and acquiescence of the 
National Wheat Council and the 
Highlands Growers Assn., whereby 
the industrialists undertook under 
their sole responsibility to buy na- 
tional wheat and to sell Wheat flour 
and by-products at the maximum 
prices that the government may fix. 

The national government has de- 
cided to give all the necessary pro- 
tection to the development of the ag- 
riculture and industry of wheat and 
wheat flour in the country, states the 
decree. 
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Farm Prices Show 
Slight Increase; 
Downtrend Broken 


WASHINGTON — The general 
downtrend in farm prices was broken 
in the month ended March 15, and 
the index of prices received by farm- 
ers rose 1 point, or 4%, to 264% of 
the 1910-14 average, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

This slight increase between Feb. 
15 and March 15 brought to an end 
a decline which had continued for the 
six previous months. 

USDA said higher prices for hogs, 
cotton, eggs, wheat and corn more 
than offset lower prices for beef cat- 
tle, calves, wholesale milk and pota- 
toes. The March 15 index of 264 was 
8% below a year earlier but 6% 
higher than in June, 1950, just be- 
fore the outbreak in Korea. 

The index of prices paid by farm- 
ers, including interest, taxes and 
wages, also rose 1 point (14%) dur- 
ing the month ended March 15. USDA 
said prices of commodities bought for 


Here are March 15 parity prices, 
with comparisons: 





Mar. Feb. Mar. 
15, 15, 15, 
1953 1953 1952 
> a ae .3410 3385 3447 
Wheat, bu. ...... 2.43 2.41 2.46 
OOre, OO. ...a0. 1.77 1.75 BY 
Butterfat, in 
cream, Ib. ..... .750 .748 -769 
All milk, 
wholesale, cwt.. 4.72 4.70 4.84 
Marley, BS. ...00. 1.37 1.37 1.46 
Cottonseed, ton .. 72.80 72.60 76.00 
Flaxseed, bu. .... 4.55 4.54 4.75 
es. WU. sscéces 891 .888 .944 
eee 1.70 1.69 1.70 
Sorgh. grain, cwt. 2.66 2.64 2.86 
Soybeans, bu. .... 2.80 2.79 2.88 
Beef cattle, cwt. 21.30 21.20 21.20 
All chickens, live 
Mh Saves an Pa .309 .308 .308 
a .473 .470 -508 
BOs, “OWE. saccss 20.50 20.40 21.60 
Lambs, cwt. 23.00 22.90 23.30 
Sheep, cwt. ..... 10.60 10.50 10.80 
Turkeys, live, Ib.. .385 .384 -403 
Veal calves, cwt. . 23.70 23.60 23.80 


March 15 farm prices, with com- 
parisons, were reported as follows: 


Mar., Feb. Mar. 
15, 15, 15, 
1953 1953 1952 
Weent: BR. ccsce% 2.10 2.05 2.20 
sm ee 1.58 1.57 1.70 
oe 1.46 1.43 1.65 
CORON, BU ccc cies -783 -773 -8$91 
Barley, BUG. ...... 1.32 1.28 1.36 
@orgh. grain, cwt. 2.66 2.65 2.62 
Hay, all baled, 
COM sew ecvesers 24.40 25.60 25.10 
Cotton, American 
upland, Ib. .... -3152 .3019 .3600 
Cotton, American 
Egyptian, Ib. .. .101 .966 -985 
Cottonseed, ton .. 63.60 64.50 61.50 
Soybeans, bu. ... 2.81 2.63 2.76 
Flaxseed, bu. .... 3.63 3.54 3.88 
BEOGG, OWE. cowce. 20.20 19.30 16.70 
Beef cattle, cwt. 17.80 18.80 27.60 
Veal calves, cwt. 20.60 22.50 31.40 
Sheep, cwt. ...... 8.69 8.55 13.10 
Lambs, cwt. .. 20.30 20.40 25.60 
Butterfat, in 
cream, ib. .... .666 .668 .778 
All milk, 
wholesale, cwt. 4.43 4.64 4.91 
All chickens, live 
Ph), DsaRnceswans -276 -266 -271 
Turkeys, live, Ib. .336 -338 346 
Eggs, doz. ...... 447 .420 .340 


a 








a areas 
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family living rose slightly more on 
the average than goods bought for 
production. The parity index, show- 
ing level of prices paid, was 281, com- 
pared with 280 the previous month 
and 288 a year earlier. 

The parity ratio, showing farmers’ 
purchasing power, was 94%, un- 
changed from the previous month but 
down 6 points from March 15, 1952. 

Figures on prices received showed 
gains of 5¢ bu. for wheat, 13¢ for 
soybeans, 1¢ for rye and oats, 4¢ for 
barley and 3¢ for corn. Increases in 
parity prices included 2¢ gains for 
wheat and corn. 

While beef and milk prices were 
down for the month, increases were 
shown for hogs, eggs, chickens and 
turkeys. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
PROMOTES EUGENE V. HOLM 


CHICAGO Appointment of 
Eugene V. Holm as manager of Vic- 
tor Chemical Works’ Kansas City 
office has been announced by O. H. 
Raschke, vice president in charge of 
sales. 

Mr. Holm became a member of the 
company’s sales division early in 
1952. Prior to his association with 
Victor Mr. Holm was assistant man- 
ager of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co.’s plant at Springfield, Mo. 

A graduate of Fort Hays Kansas 
State College Mr. Holm is a member 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists and an allied member 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers. 





———=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIXIE SALES MEETING 


KANSAS CITY—John J. Woods & 
Sons will hold a national Dixie sales 
meeting May 9 at the factory of the 
Dixie Machinery & Mfg. Co. in St. 
Louis. Woods company officials said 
men and firms interested in Dixie 
feed mill and process grinder distri- 
bution may be invited to attend by 
writing to the Woods firm, 7221 
Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 











J. Rosado 


Ernest 


CHICAGO SALES—Ernest J. Rosado 
has joined the Chicago sales staff of 
the Standard Milling Co. as a sales 
and service representative, it was an- 
nounced by Paul Uhlmann, president 
of the milling firm. Prior to joining 
Standard, Mr. Rosado was associated 
with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Dough- 
nut Corporation of America. Mr. Ro- 
sado’s headquarters will be in Chi- 
cago. 
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BAKERS HEAR FORMER POLITICO—At a recent luncheon meeting in 
New York, the Bakers Club, Inc., heard James A. Farley speak. Left to right 
in the illustration above are Fred W. Pfizenmayer, Continental Baking Co., 
president of the club; Mr. Farley, chairman of the board of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., former Postmaster General and chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee; Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the Bakers Club, and 
Emery J. Santo, S.C.S. Box Co., Inc., who introduced Mr. Farley. 





Flour Business Still Available 
Under Wheat Agreement Listed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Examination of 
unfilled quotas of International Wheat 
Agreement importing nations dis- 
closes that, except for U.K. terri- 
torial quotas, there remain only about 
5.8 million bushels of flour (wheat 
equivalent) business available to the 
exporting nations. 

Probably this total should be re- 
duced to nearer 5 million bushels 
since of the higher figure slightly 
more than 800,000 bu. remain in 
the quota for the Netherlands. In 
its U.S. purchases this IWA year, 
Holland has already bought approxi- 
mately 25% in the form of flour. 
Holland, in this crop year has bought 
about one third of its wheat require- 
ment from Canada, a condition at- 
tributed to the imposition of US. 
import quotas on Dutch dairy prod- 
ucts. 


Of the U.K. territorial import 
quotas unfilled as of March 27—ap- 
proximately 1.5 million bushels 


slightly more than one third is as- 
signed to Malaya, including Singa- 
pore. Other substantial parts of this 
unfilled import balance consist of 
50,000 bu. wheat for Bermuda; 89,- 
000 for British Guiana; 128,000 for 
Fiji; 100,000 for Gibraltar; 64,000 
for Hong Kong; 75,000 for Jamaica 
and 54,000 for Trinidad and Tobago. 
Those represent the larger of the un- 
filled U.K. territorial import quotas. 

Among those larger unfilled import 
balances, the U.S. has participated 
in flour sales to British Guiana, Ja- 
maica, Hong Kong and Trinidad. For 
this year the U.S. flour mills have 
dominated the Jamaica flour market, 
outselling Canadian mills almost four 
to one. Another strong U.S. territory 
this year has been Nigeria, where the 
U.S. outsold the empire mills by more 
than three to one and where there is 
still a small unfilled import balance 
of 25,000 bu. 

Of the other unfilled import bal- 
ances mentioned above, the three 
largest open quotas are for Cuba, 
with 1,123,000 bu.; the Philippines, 
with 1,009,000 bu., and Venezuela, 
with 1,769,000. For the Philippines 
and Venezuela, Canada has been 
slightly outselling the U.S. this crop 


year. Cuba recently recorded the pur- 
chase of approximately three cargoes 
of wheat under the IWA, leaving the 
flour market outlook for that nation 
in the dark for the balance of the 
quota. 

If all the unfilled balances which 
would indicate flour business to ex- 
porting nations maintained their 
earlier purchase patterns between the 
U.S. and Canada, it could reason- 
ably be inferred that of the grand 
total of approximately 7.2 million 
bushels, U.S. mills would obtain ad- 
ditional flour business this crop year 
of approximately 2 million bushels, 
wheat equivalent. 

In other world flour markets af- 
fected by IWA subsidy, Indonesia 
has said that wheat flour import al- 
locations for all other nations ex- 
cept Australia have been suspended 
to complete terms of a trade agree- 
ment between those nations, that im- 
ports from Australia are more prompt 
and that dollar exchange is being 
conserved for capital rather than con- 
sumer goods. 

Of interest to U.S. mills is a re- 
cent ruling by the Venezuelan govern- 
ment that after May 31, 1953, a 
nation will require that all flour in 
bulk containers imported into Ven- 
ezuela must show the following in- 
formation on the label, sticker or 
tag firmly attached to the container: 
(1) the common name of the product 
in Spanish; (2) the name of the 
manufacturer, broker or exporter 
this is interpreted to mean the name 
of the company responsible for the 
product; and (3) the net weight in 
the metric system. 

U.S. Balance 

The unfilled U.S. export balance 
for the IWA crop year is approxi- 
mately 46.5 million bushels. Assum- 
ing that the estimate for further 
flour sales as noted above at approxi- 
mately 2 million bushels is correct, 
that would leave a bulk wheat sales 
potential ahead through July 1953 of 
approximately 44.5 million bushels. 

Of that quantity, approximately 
18 million bushels can be seen as 
certain U.S. business to Mexico, 
Greece and Austria. 

By deducting that 


(Continued 


amount there 
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CCC Announces 
April Domestic, 
Export Sales Lists 


WASHINGTON--The 
Credit Corp. this week announced 
that wheat, corn, oats, barley and 
flaxseed are among’ the commodities 
available for domestic or export sale 
during April. 


Commodity 


The amounts available are 25 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, 50 million bush- 
els of corn, 100,000 bu. barley, 4.4 
million bushels of oats and 146,000 bu 
flaxseed. 

The price list is 
based on the requirement that CCC 
not sell basic or 
commodities at less than 5% 
the support price plus 
carrying charges. 


domestic sales 


storable non-basic 
above 


reasonable 


Price Examples Cited 

Examples of minimum domestic 
prices are: Wheat— Kansas City, No. 
1 HW, ex rail or barge, $2.82 bu.; 
Minneapolis, No. 1 HDNS, ex rail or 
barge, $2.85. Corn—Chicago, No. 3 
yellow, $2; Minneapolis, No. 3 yellow, 
$1.91. Oats—-Chicago, No. 3 or better, 


ex rail or barge, $1.09. Barley—Min- 
neapolis, No. 1 barley, ex rail or 
barge, $1.66. Flaxseed—$4.50, No. 1 


grade, basis in store, Minneapolis. 

On the export list, the pricws for 
wheat, corn, oats and barley are 
market price on date of sale at 
point of delivery, provided delivery 
takes place within 15 days unless 
otherwise agreed upon, Flaxseed is 
among the commodities available for 
export at the same prices offered for 
sale to domestic buyers. 

Domestic sales from Jan. 1 through 
March 20 included 71,848 bu. wheat, 
47,655 bu. oats, 221,841 bu. barley and 


102,113 bu. corn. Sales for export 
from Jan. 1 through March 20 in- 


cluded 8,039,440 bu. wheat, 837,348 
bu. corn and 41,000 bu. barley. 


The April domestic list included 
128,000 short tons of cottonseed oil 
meal, and the export list included 


25,000 short tons of cottonseed meal. 
The domestic lot also was listed as 
being available for export sale, and 
the export lot was said to be available 
for domestic sale. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Ruby Richardson Meyers, 59, 
wife of Sylvester J. Meyers, president 
of Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, and president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died April 3 in 
Chicago. 











The general manager of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool for 28 years, R. D. Purdy 
died in Calgary March 29. He was 63. 
He was a director of the Bank of 
Montreal and chairman of the Al- 
berta branch of the Canadian For- 
estry Assn. 


M. P. Ronning, 62, manager of the 
W. J. Jennison Co. mill at Appleton, 
Minn., died March 29 following a 
heart attack. Mr. Ronning, who had 
been associated with the mill for 35 
years, was active in church and civic 
affairs in Appleton. Survivors include 
his widow, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. One son, Vernon Ronning, is 
with the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lamar, Colo. 
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IMPROVEMENT; OUTPUT CUT 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALES SHOW SMALL 





Chain Purchase an Exception to General Run of Fill-In 
Buying—Strike at Kansas City, Other Points 
Reduces Production 


Sales of flour showed a modest im- 
provement last week, aided in the 
Southwest by a round lot purchase 
by a southeastern bakery chain. 
Other business was largely of the 
fill-in type, made up of small lots. 

Production was adversely affected 
by a strike at Kansas City and other 
southwestern plants. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
39% of capacity, compared to 18% 
the previous week. Spring wheat mills 
sold an average of 41% of capacity, 
compared with 36% the week before, 


and volume of central states mills 
was estimated at about 35% of ca- 
pacity. 


The only transaction of important 
size was the sale of 75,000 to 100 000 
sacks to a chain baker in the South- 
east. 

New York market sources say that 
Easter brought an upswing in baked 
goods consumption that eventually 
will require replacements, while a 
large number of small shops were 
closed for the Passover observance. 
The outlook for new business and 
heavier shipments was considered 
good in the market 

No export business of any conse- 
quence was reported. Canadian trade 
also was described as routine. 

The decline in wheat values last 
week generally encouraged a waiting 
attitude of buyers. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
77% of capacity, compared with 83% 
the previous week and 81% a year 
ago. The limited output in the Pa- 
cific Northwest continued to drag on 
the over-all production average, and 
declines were noted in all other areas, 
except the Northwest, as well. South- 
western running time was hit by a 
strike April 2. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour showed 
slight improvement for spring wheat 
mills last week, with volume aver- 
aging 41°% of capacity, compared 
with 36% the previous week and 47% 
in the corresponding week last year. 

Trade generally was quiet, with the 
bulk of the volume made up of fill- 
in lots of one to three cars apiece. 
Slightly larger buying was experi- 
enced April 1, when some lots of 3,- 
000 to 4,000 sacks were traded. The 
balance of the business was com- 
prised of price - date - of - shipment 
transactions. 

Unsettled wheat market conditions, 
caused by developments in the inter- 
national situation, prevented greater 
interest in flour purchasing, although 
the volume of hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness indicated that a good potential 
demand exists. During the course of 
the week prices of most grades of 
bakery flour dropped 8@10¢ sack. 
Quotations on nationally advertised 
brands of family flour also were re- 
duced 10¢ sack. 

Production of flour at Minneapolis 
averaged 96° of five-day capacity, 
compared with 93° the previous 
week and 89% in the corresponding 
week of 1952. For the entire North- 
west, production held even with the 
week before at 82°7, which compares 
with 75% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 


dropped from 80% the previous week 
to 78% of capacity last week. 
Quotations, 100-lb. cottons, carlots: 
Standard patents $5.85@5.90, short 
patent $5.95@6, high gluten $6@6.05, 
first clear $5.15@5.48, whole wheat 
$5.76@5.85, family $6.12 @7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A modest improve- 
ment in flour sales was experienced 
by flour mills in the Southwest last 
week, largely due to some round lots 
acquired by a chain baker and a 
greater number of small orders by 
the independent bakery trade. Sales 
averaged 39% of capacity, compared 
with 18% in the previous week and 
28% a year ago. 

A southeastern chain baker bought 
between 75,000 and 100,000 sacks of 
flour early last week, with the low- 
er figure coming from the Kansas 
City area. This was about the only 
round lot purchase for the month of 
March, and thus far in April busi- 
ness again has been quiet. There 
were occasional one- and two-car ord- 
ers reported from smaller chains and 
the independent bakery class. of 
trade, perhaps in larger volume than 
in previous weeks. Winding up the 
sales was the regular volume of 
price-date-of-shipment business. 

Family flour sales were scattered 
and limited. Most of the trade is 
fairly well booked for the time being, 
and stability of prices created little 
incentive for new business. 

Kansas City mills and branch 
plants under area labor agreements 
encountered a union walkout April 2 
which left them idle into this week. 
The question of the legality of the 
move was being considered by the 
Circuit Court in Kansas City April 6. 
Management of the mills alleges vio- 
lation of a bargaining agreement 
and is asking for a temporary re- 
straining order against the union. 
Some mills were in operation in the 


meanwhile as the union agreed to 
process tempered wheat. 

Thus, shipments of flour from this 
area were in danger of delay, and 
future operating schedules were un- 
certain. Millfeed values soared be- 
cause of the strike, and clears were 
in a steady position. Offerings of 
clears were light and demand limit- 
ed. 

Quotations, April 3, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.55@5.60, stand-’ 
ard 95% patent $5.45@5.50, straight 
grade $5.40@5.45, established brands 
of family flour $6.35 @7.30, first clears 
$4.20@4.65, second clears $4.10@4.15, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.70@4. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last week. Sales improved to 
average 65%, compared with 10% 
the preceding week and 50% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were fair to 
good. Prices April 3 were down 5@ 
10¢ sack, compared with the previ- 
ous week. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was ex- 
tremely slack last week, limited to 
small lots. Combination of a mill 
workers’ strike and a holiday lull 
kept business at a low ebb. Family 
flour business was also light. Shipping 
directions were better and mills op- 
erated at 65%. Flour prices were off 
10¢ due to a decline in the options. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, April 
3: Hard winter family short patent, 
in cotton 100’s, $6.2506.35; bakers 
short patent, in papers, $5.45@5.50; 
standard $5.35@5.40. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
showed some improvement’ with 
prices about 8¢ sack lower. Shipping 
directions have been fairly good. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were on a 
fairly even status and averaged 53%, 
compared with 52% the previous 
week. Two thirds of the bookings 
went to family buyers and one third 
to bakers. Prices on both family and 
bakers closed 10¢ lower than a week 
earlier. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points, April 4: Carlots, family 
short patent $6.70@7.15, standard 
patent $6.35@6.55; bakers unenriched 
short patent $590@6, standard pat- 
ent $5.8005.90, straight grade $5.70 
@5 80. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Texas: Flour business showed no 
improvement last week, sales again 
amounting to no more than 10 to 
15% of capacity, all domestic, in 


(Continued on page 65) 





Semolina Sales Remain Light; 
Durum Prices Up After Decline 


Sales of semolina continued very 
light as prices eased off and re- 
quirements of macaroni and noodle 
product manufacturers apparently 
tapered off. 

Durum wheat values declined 
further before firming up at the end 
of the week, when they reached 62¢ 
over the May future at Minneapolis 
for top milling quality wheat. This 
level held in trading April 6 as week 
end receipts turned out to be smaller 
than expected. With producers al- 
ready busy in some areas with plant- 
ing, some market observers felt that 
practically all of the available durum 
wheat already has been marketed. 
The remainder, they say, may be 
drawn out only by considerably 
stronger prices. 

Eastern trade sources say that 
Lenten demand for macaroni products 
was lighter than expected, and now 
it appears that grocery trade is still 
fairly well supplied. As a consequence, 
manufacturing plants have trimmed 


production in many cases. Promo- 
tional efforts, these sources say, are 
counted on to help offset the current 
slump, which is to a large extent 
seasonal. 

Standard semolina was quoted 
April 6 at $7.05@7.15, cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis April 2, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.99% @2.94% 
Choice 2 Amber or better. a@2.9 
Choice 3 Amber or better. 
Medium 2 Durum or better 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U. S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 


mills pacity duction pacity 
Mar. 29-Apr. 3 11 179,500 153,736 85 





Prev. week ... 11 179,500 *156,218 87 

Year ago ..... 11 179,500 177,802 99 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1952-April 3, 1953. -.. 17,870,633 

July 1, 1951-April 4, 1952. 7,945,475 
*Revised. 
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MILL STRIKE AT K. C. 
ADVANCES MILLFEEDS 


Walkout Followed by $4.50@5 Hike 
in Quotations; Other Markets 
Follow Along 


The walkout of mill workers at 
Kansas City boosted millfeed values 
substantially at the end of last week 
as doubts grew over supply prospects. 
Kansas City prices were quoted $4.50 
@5 higher April 6 than a week 
earlier, and somewhat smaller hikes 
were noted elsewhere. The trade 
early this week was closely watching 
developments on the strike situation. 

Formula feed business in the South- 
west failed again last week to reflect 
the character of a normal spring 
feeding season. Demand was fair to 
moderately good, but was not sharp- 
ly improved as is expected at a time 
of the year when new chicks, turkeys 
and pigs should be coming on. 

Actually, the chick season has been 
a disappointment so far. Turkey num- 
bers are down, which is in line with 
recommendations, and pigs are fewer 
in number. Thus much of the cur- 
rent volume of feed business must 
depend on laying flocks of chickens 
and dairy cattle. 

Poultry feed was in fair to good de- 
mand and dairy cattle feed demand 
was beginning to taper off. Hog feed 
sales were still rather sluggish, and 
chick starter and growing feeds were 
only in fair demand. 

The trend in prices was to the low- 
er side last week, with the general 
bearish trend in most commodities a 
factor which limited retail and whole- 
sale purchasing of feed. 

Formula feed business again ex- 
panded moderately in the Northwest, 
and manufacturers generally were op- 
timistic about prospects for a good 
April volume. 

Production schedules were edged 
up to meet the increasing demand, 
and backlogs of orders for next week 
were again extended. Production is 
on a 24-hour basis at most of the 
larger plants. 

It appears to most manufacturers 
that a later than usual spring de- 
mand is developing, with starter 
feeds for poults, chicks and pigs mov- 
ing out in steadily increasing volume. 
Added to this is a good volume of 
laying mash business and for some 
concerns a fair amount of dairy feed 
trade. Hog concentrates also are 
moving in fair volume. 

March volume exceeded that of 
March a year ago for several con- 
cerns, and with April business show- 
ing an early expansion, manufactur- 
ers are fairly optimistic. 

April is starting off pretty well for 
formula feed manufacturers in the 
central states area, it is reported, 
with expectations that a substantial 
improvement over the same month a 
year ago will be chalked up. 

Part of the reason lies in the fact 
that dealer inventories are down. 
Last week orders started coming in 
increased volume, apparently with 
the trend toward a rebuilding of in- 
ventories. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 41,405 tons last 
week according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 45,827 tons in the 
previous week and 45,641 tons in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 1,931,- 
183 tons as compared with 1,940,733 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat 
even 


futures prices showed un- 
changes in the week ending 
April 6, with Chicago values off rath- 
er sharply, Kansas City down moder- 
ately and Minneapolis contracts 
steady to somewhat stronger. Price 
action was choppy, with speculation 
surrounding the peace moves by the 
Communists dominating the market 
picture. In general, there appeared 
to be a feeling that a more sincere 
effort to end the fighting in Korea 
was under way, although few observ- 
ers were willing to count too heavily 
on the apparently more conciliatory 
attitude of the Reds. Grain declines 
in part reflected the stock market 
slump, also. On the bullish side were 
further indications of tightening up 
of cash supplies because of the loan 


tie-up, resulting in firm premiums. 
Also, winter wheat prospects re- 
mained highly uncertain, despite 
some recent moisture, crop reports 
indicate. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
April 6 were: Chicago—May $2.23%- 
3%, July $2.25%4-%, September 
$2.2834, December $2.32%; Minne- 
apolis—May $2.35%, July $2.34%, 
September $2.3254; Kansas City 
May $2.28%-12, July $2.26%, Sep- 
tember $2.28%4. 

Crop Prospects 
Market attention will be focused 


this week on the issuance April 10 of 
the government’s first spring esti- 
mate of winter wheat production. In 
its preliminary estimate, made last 
December, USDA forecast a crop of 
611 million bushels. Whether aban- 
donment of acreage has been heavier 
than anticipated at that time, and 
how the crop has fared since, will be 
appraised and permit a more accurate 
picture of the outlook. 


Meanwhile, uneasiness over the 
condition of the crop recently has 
increased. The most recent weekly 


crop report was rather unfavorable, 
noting aggravation of the drouth sit- 
uation in the western Great Plains. 
In Kansas, rain is seriously needed 
in the western third and the south 
central area and would help greatly 
elsewhere. Drouth continues in other 
portions of the Southwest as well, 
the report notes. The Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. weekly crop re- 
port states that the crop in that 
state remained in a critical condition 
on April 1, with wheat in the west- 
ern two thirds of the state having 
only enough moisture to keep the 
plants alive and growing. 

In the Northwest, farmers are gen- 
erally concerned about the shortage 
of both surface and subsoil moisture, 
according to the first Peavey Eleva- 
tors crop report of the season. Across 
northern North Dakota there was 
practically no snow all winter, and in 
other areas the snow received was 
far below normal. As the soil was dry 
in the fall, melting snow soaked in 
with no runoff. Fields are now bare 
in all areas with little or no water 
in the low spots. In the heavy wheat 
producing areas, Peavey says, there 
is real concern about sufficient mois- 
ture to start seed off on fields that 
were not on summerfallow last year. 

Export sales of wheat last week 
included 3%4 million bushels to Ger- 
many, half hard wheat to move from 
the Gulf and the remainder soft red 
wheat. At the same time Germany 
took 415 million bushels in Canada. 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Remain Unsettled 


Cash Values Held Relatively Firm as Supplies 
Tighten; Peace Moves Affect Values 


The USDA reports that exports of 
wheat and flour through February 
totaled 216 million bushels, compared 
with 308 million in the same period 
the year before. 

Doubts are being raised that crop 
year exports will reach more than 
275 million bushels. 


Premiums Steady 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 4.7 million bushels for the 
week ended April 2, compared with 
4.8 million the week before and 5.2 
million for the comparable week a 
year ago. At spring wheat markets, 
offerings were fully up to require- 
ments with 1,081 cars of all classes 
received at Minneapolis and 1,101 at 
Duluth. 

Trading basis on cash bread wheat 
at Minneapolis ruled about the same 
as the week before as compared with 
the futures. Both mills and elevator 
buyers were fairly active, but offer- 
ings were fully sufficient for current 
needs. The best demand was for 
sound wheat in the 13 to 15% protein 
brackets. Grain carrying less than 
13% protein was in slow request. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring was quoted 
at 14 4¢ over May. Twelve per cent 
protein at 3@8¢ over, 13% protein 
8a11l¢ over, 14% protein 10@13¢ 
over, 15% protein 12@15¢ over, and 
16% protein 184 21¢ over. Cash pre- 
mium ranges reflected test weight up 
to 58 lb. with 1@2¢ additional pre- 
mium for heavy wheat. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.50% and the durum 
11.98%. 

Durum wheat premiums underwent 
a further downward adjustment al- 
though trading basis at the close 
was slightly firmer than at midweek. 
Offerings were very light, but the 
demand was a spasmodic one. No. 2 
hard amber durum or better of fancy 
milling quality was quoted at 56@60¢ 
over May, No. 1 and 2 amber durum 
of choice milling quality 52@56¢ over 
and No. 1 and 2 durum of medium 
milling quality 51@55¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis April 2: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib 
12% Protein ae 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein (eae -. 2.52% @2.55% 
1a2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—14@ 2¢ lb. under 58 Ib. 


Damage—1@2¢ each 1% 
Values Slightly Lower 

Wheat values were slightly lower 
than a week ago at Kansas City due 
to international developments which 
are more favorable to peace and a 
strike of flour millers in the Kansas 
City area. Actually, premiums for 
the cash article were 42@1¢ strong- 
er until the milling walkout took 
place, but an easier trend in the 
basic May future more than offset 
higher premiums. Ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter was quoted 
4'%2¢ over May for all types, and 
12.5% was 51446@914¢ over. For 13% 
protein the range was 614@11¢ over 
and the scale was 7@1116¢ over for 
14% protein. May opened last week 
at $2.3212 and gradually worked 
down to a close of $2.28% April 5. 
The long weekend receipts were 499 
cars, nearly equal to the total re- 





CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





* WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 








Mar. 29 Mar. 30 Mar. 31 
April 3, *Previous Aprild April 5, April 2-7 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 
Northwest 653,940 682,539 627,408 73,169 576,819 
Southwest 974,120 1,084,515 1,134,211 1,214,018 1,122,256 
Buffalo 152.688 {84.846 iS8.582 437,827 510.920 
Central and Southeast 519,239 559,575 169,264 AN 204 22,594 
North Pacific Coast . 244,556 247,414 275,908 282,158 204,991 
Totals 2,844,543 3,058,889 2,995,373 5,055,376 2,947,580 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 re 


*Revised 


Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— oo July 1 to —- 





March 29 Mar 0 Mar. 31 
April 3 Previous April 4, April 5 April April Aprild 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 1953 1952 
Northwest s2 §2 7 69 ie 9.530.337 °9 958.474 
Southwest 75 s2 AK so 4 466.773.6574 iS.882.971 
Buffalo 99 105 106 as 101 19,963.01 119.729.2378 
Central and 8S. E 7s s3 a0 s a) PLST2Z.054 20,579,939 
No. Pacifie Coast 67 68 76 7s 11,062,047 11,751,189 
Totals 77 K3 81 3 mad) 129,201,024 130,201,951 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5. day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % Ac 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output — tivity 
Mar. 29-April 2s 0 193,353 7 Mar 29-April 3 282,500 pes 696 4d 
Previous week 2 1184 88 Previou week eae soe °272,105 oH 
Year ago 340.600 282 896 ® Year ago JS2,500 51,381 9 
Two years ago 340,600 09,29 91 wo years ago 505,500 ssdaed “ie 
Five-year average 7% Kive year average 4 
Ten-year average 81 ren-year average 


*Revised 


60 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior mills in 











. a nts < a. Minnesota, in 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Luluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
5-dav week Flour % ac Montana and lowa 
capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac 
Mar. 29-April 3.1,019,750 TS0,767 7¢ capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,019,750 *N33 Sl Mar. 29-April 3 546,250 S9,244 71 
Year ago 1,019,750 851,: S4 Previous week 46,250 418,188 74 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 904,726 so Year ago 546,250 S76 ,027 69 
Five-year average &7 Two years ago 552,000 152,923 64 
Ten-year average 88 Five-year average ql 
*Revised Ten-year average oF 
*Revised 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN PACIFIC COAST 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
S-day week Flour % ac- Washington Mills 
capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac 
Mar 29-April 671,400 §19,239 78 capacity output tivity 
Previ us week .. 671,400 559,575 8&3 Mar. 29-April 3 230,000 164.556 71 
Year ago 671,000 169,264 70 Previous week 230,000 *160,791 69 
Two years ago 671,400 H48,204 82 Year ago 230,000 166,858 72 
Five year average 75 Two years ago 230,000 180,726 79 
ren-year average 73 Five-vear average 0 
BUFFALO Ten year average 82 
5-day week Flour % ac- "Revinen 
x . output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Mar 29-April 459.5 152.688 99 Mar. 29-April 3 133.000 50.000 60 
Previous week 159.5 "484,846 105 Previous week 133,000 *8H,623 65 
Year ago 459 5 {88,582 106 Year ago 133.200 109,050 x1 
Two years ago 159,800 437,827 95 Two years ago 122,000 101,432 76 
Five-year average 92 Five-year average 79 
Ten-year average 8 Ten-year average su 
*Revised *Revised 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending April 4 and prior two weeks tegether 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 7 flour extraction 
Southwest* Northwest* Buffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop vear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
Mar, 29-April 3. 19,032 13,242 9,131 11,405 1,931,183 
Prev. week $21,951 13.821 110,055 15,827 
Two wks. ago 14,2 8,828 15,4652 
1952 13 564,450 9,628 $90,131 15,641 1,940,732 
1951 11 § 161,012 8.456 370,291 14,315 1,880,888 
1950 10,950 $54,226 1,141 130,606 44.019 L887, 757 
1949 23 11,675 575.783 6,61 s1S.942 411.529 2,207,839 
Five-yr iverace 22,497 1,062,944 12,096 51S, 868 8.789 102,493 i s 1,969,680 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity, tAll mills. tRevised 





ceipts last week of 500 cars. The 
previous week's total was 790 cars 
and 647 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 2 
are shown in the following table: 


was poor and offerings light. 
Outside of the Japanese bookings 
of 11 cargos early last week, there 
were no export bookings reported 
out of the Pacific Northwest. There 
were some inquiries for hard winter 





No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.32% @2.43 wheats, but these are almost impos- 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 21 242% of “Aver « > ‘ters were 

No, 3 Dark and Hard 2.3 #2.41% sible to cover, and exporte rs were out 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2 @ 2.401 of line with other U.S. markets. Ex- 
2 ~ tp porters are busy loading out their 
No. 3 Red as 2.30% @2.33 previous commitments and not push- 
No. 4 Red 2.29% %2 


- ing for supplies. Export commitments 

At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard are reported pretty well covered, and 
winter wheat was reported sold at prices held a little weaker around 
$2.57%4 @2.58% on April 6, delivered $2.44 bu. for white wheat at the close. 
Texas common points, with a 1¢ Crop conditions continue very good, 
premium for 13% protein. Demand weather seasonable. 
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Anderson Terminal Addition to Be Built 
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MAUMEF, OHIO—The above scale 
drawing shows the Anderson Truck 
Terminal at Maumee, Ohio, as it will 
appear after pouring in June of 20 
additional 150-ft. silos. These silos, 
with their interspace bins, will give 3 


million bushels of added storage 
space. 

The 5-ft. concrete base on which 
the silos rest contains 380 tons of 
reinforcing rods and covers over 
% of an acre. 

In addition to being the largest 


single storage unit in the Ohio-Indi- 
ana-Michigan area, officials said, the 
new addition incorporates many un- 
usual features. Its square shape, in- 
stead of the conventional long rec- 
tangle, they said, gives more storage 
space for less cost. The unit is push- 
button operated, and one man can 
control the dispersal of grain to any 
of the 46-hopper-bottomed bins. 

The original Anderson Truck Ter- 
minal, built in 1948, with a storage 
eapacity of one half million bushels, 
was doubled to a million bushels in 
1951. Twelve lifts, handling the big- 


gest trucks and “semis,” gave the 
terminal a daily capacity of 500,000 
bu. with trucks weighing in, unload~ 
ing and weighing out in 10 minutes. 

Last year a concrete grain drier 
and cob processing plant 176 ft. high 
was added. The unit, with 40 jet 
burners for drying, will remove 5% 
of the moisture from 3,000 bu. grain 
an hour, officials said. 

Harold Anderson, senior partner, 
says that the system, which has the 
capacity to remove enough water 
from grain in 48 hours to fill a stand- 
ard-sized swimming pool, will be in 
operation before the coming harvest 
season. (The drier and processor, with 
vertical windows, is shown at the pic- 
ture’s center.) 

In 1952 the Andersons received 
4,711,679 bu. grain valued at $11,- 
507,206 and shipped from their docks 
and harbor elevator 26 boat-loads of 
grain to Atlantic and Canadian ports. 
Also in 1952 they bought their own 


hopper-bottomed railroad cars for 
transportation of grain from the 
Maumee Truck Terminal to their 


river docks. 





Spring Seeding Plans Indicate 
Adequate Feed Grain Supplies 


WASHINGTON.-If farmers carry 
out their acreage plans and the grow- 
ing season is about average, feed con- 
centrate supplies will be generally 
adequate for the 1953-54 season, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture says 
in its current Feed Situation report. 

On the basis of farmers’ plans in 
early March, the total 1953 acreage 
of feed grains would be slightly larg- 
er than in 1952. Prospective increases 
in acreages of oats and sorghums 
more than offset a slight reduction 
indicated for corn. 


No Forecast Made 
USDA makes these 
ments on the outlook: 
While no forecast is made of pro- 
duction at this time, with 1947-51 
average yields by states on the pros- 
pective acreages, a feed grain crop 
of about 115 million tons would be 
produced, 5°% smaller than the 1952 
production. With a larger carryover 
of feed grains in prospect, the supply 
of feed grains and other concentrates 
for 1953-54 would be about equal to 
the 1952-53 supply, both in total and 
per grain-consuming animal unit. 
Production of feed grains as indi- 
cated above probably would be suffi- 
cient to meet our requirements and 
to maintain the carryover at the end 
of 1953-54 near the 25 million-ton 
level expected at the beginning of 


further com- 


the season. However, production in 
1953 and the actual carryover at the 
end of the 1953-54 season could vary 
considerably from these levels if the 
growing season is abnormal. 

Demand for feed is currently some- 
what lower than in 1951-52, largely 
as a result of reduction in the number 
of hogs and lower prices for beef cat- 
tle and dairy products. In February 
average prices received by farmers 
for feed grains were 12% lower than 
a year earlier, and wholesale prices 
of high protein feeds averaged 9% 
lower. 

Prices of feed grains have strength- 
ened since the February low points, 
but in March they remained below 
the level reached earlier in the feed- 
ing season. 

Prices of tankage and meat scraps 
declined from February to early 
March, when they reached the lowest 
level since 1946. Currently, prices of 
these feeds are unusually low in rela- 
tion to most other high protein feeds. 


Receipts Smaller 

Market receipts of corn have 
dropped off sharply following the rec- 
ord movement of October-November, 
and since January have been below 
average. Stocks of corn at terminal 
markets have declined since Decem- 
ber, and in March were somewhat 
smaller than a year earlier. Further 


reductions in commercial stocks along 
with declining stocks of “free” corn 
on farms are expected to give 
strength to the price of corn and 
some other feeds during the next few 
months. 

Larger acreages of oilseeds are in 
prospect for 1953, which, with aver- 


age yields, could provide another 
large supply of oilseed cake and 
meal in 1953-54. The prospective 


1953 acreage of soybeans for harvest 
as beans is 14.2 million, which 
would slightly exceed the record of 
1952. 

If yields are average, the potential 
production of oilseed cake and meal 
from these acreages would be at 
least as large as in 1952-53, when 
soybean cake and meal production 
is expected to total over 5.7 million 
tons and linseed cake and meal 
around 500,000 tons. 

Allowing for about as large a pro- 
duction of other oilseed meals as for 
1952-53, the total oilseed cake and 
meal production in 1953-54 would be 
about the same as the 8.9 million tons 
expected for the current season. 

While production of many by-prod- 
uct feeds depends on the demand for 
the major products produced, present 
indications are that total by-product 
feed supplies in 1953-54 probably will 
be about as large as in the three pre- 
ceding years, when they have totaled 
about 22 million tons. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Traveling Show” 
Spotlights Future 
of Wheat Foods 


MINNEAPOLIS — About 50 local 
milling industry _ representatives 
joined with nutritionists at the Hote! 
Radisson here last week to hear the 
latest report on the Wheat Flour 
Institute’s promotional efforts. 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
and Howard Lampman, executive di- 
rector of the institute, used a new 
color slide presentation to show how 
the milling industry is combatting 
the decline in consumption of grain 
products. 

Titled, “The Future of a Basic 
Food,” the slide showing was accom- 
panied by Mr. Steen’s comments. 
The consumption decline, down one 
third in 40 years, is not necessarily 
a “conscious rejection,” he said, citing 
surveys which showed that the aver- 
age person is actually indifferent to 
the facts. 

Four reasons were cited for the 
decline: New foods, the changing pat- 
tern of life, the fear of overweight, 





and the attacks of faddists and 
quacks, 
With the nation’s population in- 


creasing rapidly, in two decades 72 
billion bushels more grain products 
will be required to feed 180,000,000 
people to the present per capita rate, 
Mr. Steen said. 

The presentation is similar to 
others presented by the MNF 
throughout the country. Also appear- 
ing on the program to discuss the 
need for intra-industry cooperation 
in putting over the promotional pro- 
gram were G. Cullen Thomas, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., W. R. Heegaard, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., and James 
Rankin, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

The audience was also given a 
short preview of the industry's plans 
for “August Is Sandwich Month.” 
Many companies in other segments of 
the food field are planning tie-in ad- 
vertising, it was disclosed. 
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Standard to Push 
Allied Lines in 


Baking Industry 


KANSAS CITY—The Standard 
Milling Co. has inaugurated a long- 
range program of research for the 
development of additional products 
for the baking industry besides flours, 
Paul Uhlmann, president of the mill- 
ing firm, has announced. The com- 
pany now has two such products on 
the market and will seek to develop 
additional items of bakery use. 

One of the Standard products now 
on the market is Stanegg, fresh egg 
yolks in powdered form, now being 
distributed on a nationwide scale. An- 
other now being presented to the 
baking industry is Perfect Cracked 
Wheat Basic Mix. 

Mr. Uhlmann said that acceptance 
by the baking industry of these prod- 
ucts has prompted the company to 
expand further in this field. The mill- 
ing firm president revealed that Stan- 
dard has several products in the ex- 
perimental stage, which it hoped will 
be perfected and be ready for an- 
nouncement soon. 

The company’s ultimate goal, Mr. 
Uhlmann said, is to serve the baking 
industry better by offering a variety 
of allied products in addition to the 
company’s line of spring wheat flours. 
Present products will be pushed with 
intensive advertising, he indicated. 

¥ Y 
Renews Buffalo Lease 

KANSAS CITY The Standard 
Milling Co. has renewed its lease on 
the company’s Buffalo mill properties 
for another five-year period. Paul 
Uhlmann, president of the company, 
said this week. The company oper- 
ates a 5,000-sack mill at Buffalo on 
leased property. Mill storage at Buf- 
falo amounts to 5,080,000 bu. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOUISIANA’S FEED SALES 
SHOW SLIGHT DECREASE 


BATON ROUGE, LA. —Commer- 
cial feed sales in Louisiana totaled 
529,256 tons in the year ended Aug. 
31, 1952. This compares with a ton- 
nage of 532,788 in 1950-51. 

The feed sales figures are contained 
in a feed report for 1951-52 issued 
by the Louisiana Department of Ag- 
riculture. The figures are based on 
tonnage reports filed by manufactur- 
ers. 

The department of agriculture re- 
port shows that the record volume of 
feed sales was the total of 580,456 
tons in 1944-45. With the exception 
of one year, 1947-48, the state’s an- 
nual total has been above 500,000 
tons since the record year of 1944-45. 

A breakdown of the 1951-52 total 
of 529,256 tons shows that sales of 
poultry mashes and rations amount- 
ed to 107,506 tons, the largest amount 
for any classification. Dairy feed sales 
totaled 127,822 tons; horse and mule 
feed, 41,265; ox feed, 2,345; poultry 
scratch grain, 21,228; pig and hog 
feed, 4,136; rabbit feeds and rations, 
1,086; mineral feeds, 1,602. 

Other tonnages in the commercial 
feed total included oat products, 4,- 
114; corn products, 62,918; dehydrated 
sweet potatoes, 223; wheat by-prod- 
ucts, 26,716; alfalfa products, 3,411; 
rice bran, 20,198; rice polish, 3,822; 
rice hulls and by-products, 597; pack- 
ing house by-products, 601; brewers 
and distillers products, 1,053; oil seed 
meals other than cottonseed meal, 
6,836; cottonseed meal, 56,752; mis- 
cellaneous feeds, 31,726. 
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Unloading 40,000 pounds of flour 


is now a‘one man job ...and Ido it 
alone in only 63 minutes! 











9:00 AM—Clyde, standing onrunning board 9:02 AM—Bins are already set up on re- 9:05 AM—Flour line to bins is coupled to 
to get clear view, spots the big tractor-trailer ceiving end. First duty of driver is to make flour vent on truck. “Fluidized” in air-mixing 
combination alongside the bakery. final check to be sure bins are ready. chamber, flour flows freely at low pressure. 





9:06 AM—Electric cable plugged in from 9:07 AM—Power switched on. Switch con- 10:03 AM—At 800 Ibs. per minute, entire 
bakery to truck. Motive power for mixing trols are located at rear of truck. Operation load of 40,000 Ibs. has been moved from 
chamber and flour movement operates on is entirely automatic from start of flour move- truck to bins in 50 minutes. Clyde’s ready 
220 volts. ment until every pound is delivered. to roll—just 63 minutes from start to finish. 


ATKINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


CON SONES 


BULK FLOUR 


INQUIRIES INVITED on equipping your own trucks with the revolu- 
tionary bulk flour moving device perfected by Atkinson. Amazing 
speed and efficiency of bulk delivery has been thoroughly proved by 
scores of deliveries. Savings in handling costs for both mill and bakery 
are startling and well worth your study. Write for full details. 
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Sorghum Group 
Asks for Flexible 
Price Supports 


WASHINGTON Flexible price 
supports, more research and efforts 
to broaden the export market were 
recommended to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture by the special sor- 
ghums industry advisory group which 
met here March 31. 

The group, which gathered at the 
invitation of Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, also asked for 
continuation of the present legisla- 
tive designation of grain sorghums as 
a non-basic agricultural commodity. 

With specific reference to price 
support levels for grain sorghums, 
the advisory group said that they 
should be set at a “practical and 
equitable relationship to the price 


supports for corn and other feed 


The Flour Miller's Library 
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grains.” The development of a long- 
range program which will return to 
farmers “an equitable income,” while 
retaining an adequate reserve posi- 
tion and developing sound export and 
domestic markets, was urged by the 
group. 

Expressing approval of the depart- 
ment’s research work with grain sor- 
ghums, the advisory group asked that 
such studies be continued § and 
strengthened wherever possible in an 
effort to find new uses and greater 
efficiency. It also suggested that the 
department should broaden its efforts 
through “an intensive study” of pro- 
gram possibilities for the sorghum 
industry, including steps to widen 
export outlets through the facilities 
of the Foreign Agricultural Service. 


Educational Program 
The advisory group also recom- 
mended that USDA agencies _in- 
stitute “an extensive and continuing 
program of education” so that agri- 
cultural interests can be provided 


Reader Service Department 
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MINATION . . . 


Pastries 
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INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS . . 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experi- 
ence in modern methods of insect control. A textbook and manual for those en- 
gaged in storage, shipping and processing of grain. 245 pages, $3 25 
6x9, photooffset. 1952 edition is of the 1950 revision...................- s 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION, Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation’s Business. This book gives 
proven pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of 
time and energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with 
employers, employees and fellow executives, the art of self command, 6 00 
the use and timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages..... s 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETER- 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines 
assay methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. 
Has comprehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin 
assays. Animal, microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for 
each vitamin for which satisfactory procedures are available. $2 00 
113 pages, 84x11, offset, illustrated. Copyright, 1948.................-- s 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD . . . Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after 
years of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling 
industry. The early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of 
man and the relationship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The tech- 
nical development of the milling industry, and the contributions of inventors 
and technicians follow and the final chapters discuss the business side of milling 
and in a chapter “Looking Forward.” Excellent illustrations, 

and bibliographical references of great value 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE 
SHOOTER... . 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, 
now in ite third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $4 00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur................cceeeceececceens 7 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and prac- 
tical formulas on the preduction of cakes and pastries with which $4 00 
the baker can increase sales and improve his product's quality........... s 


Richard T. Cotton 


. . B. Connor Johnson 


esto»: ceescian: $7.50 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
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USDA Report of Feedstuffs Output 


(in thousand tons) 


r— Monthly production—, 


Feb., 

Feedstuffs— 1953* 
Soybean oil meal ° ‘ F és 442.7 
Cottonseed oil meal ........... 262.4 
TAmaeed Gil MORl 2 cscccscccsssn 37.3 
Peanut of] MOA] .ccccccess om 2.9 
COPPA MOR] 6 ccccccccscnccnces 6.6 
Total oilseed meals ....... 761.9 
Wheat millfeeds .......-.+2-0-- 338.0 
Bite BRTRIEOOGS § scaccccances x 22.0 
Gluten feed and meal ......... 74.9 
Distillers’ dried grains ........ 18.1 
Brewers’ dried grains ......... 16.9 
Alfalfa MEA] ..ccccccsesscees , 27.6 
Total mill products . Kes 497.5 
Total feedstuffs ...... 1,249.4 


*Preliminary. 
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1953 
606.5 3.9 
310.8 9.0 
47.0 8.7 
3.6 7.5 
9.1 8.3 
877.0 836.9 4 
397.7 376.2 6 
24.4 20.3 3.1 
77.6 72.5 5 
14.1 40.4 63.9 
16.1 16.7 81.6 
30.1 37.9 223.7 
560.0 564.0 2,830.4 
437.0 1,400.9 7,257.8 





with sound information about fun- 
damental “economic aspects of agri- 
cultural production and distribution.” 
It suggested that such educational 
work be carried out in close coopera- 
tion with the land grant colleges and 
the vocational agricultural teaching 
agencies. 

Emphasizing its interest in expand- 
ed research work, the group recom- 
mended that at least one person from 
grain sorghum producing areas be 
appointed to serve on each of the 
grain and feed advisory committees 
of the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration. 
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BRAZIL, GERMANY HEAD 
PURCHASES IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG — Canadian exporters 
and millers worked less than 2,000,000 
bu. of wheat and flour for export last 
week. The total included only slight- 
ly more than 1,000,000 bu. wheat. Of 
the latter the U.K. under IWA took 
347,000 bu., while class 2 wheat sales 
were made up of 352,000 bu. to Ger- 
many and 372,000 to Brazil. 

IWA flour sales were equivalent to 
310,000 bu. of wheat and went to 
Venezuela, Philippines, Costa Rica, 
British Guiana, U.K., Barbados, Do- 
minican Republic, St. Lucia, Antigua, 
Bermuda, Bahama, Jamaica, St. 
Kitts and St. Vincent. Class 2 flour 
sales amounted to 495,000 bu. wheat 
and were destined for Egypt, Ja- 
maica, Philippines, Guatemala, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Peru, Japan, 
Saudi Arabia, Tangier, St. Vincent, 
Antigua, Gold Coast, St. Kitts, Siam 
and the U.K. 
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DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
WILL MEET APRIL 21-22 


CHICAGO — The American Dry 
Milk Institute will hold its 28th annu- 
al meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, April 21-22. While no 
single theme will be featured, one of 
the important talks “Retooling — 
1953” by Charles van Ummersen, 
Golden States Sales Corp., will set 
the stage for succeeding speakers. 
Part of “retooling” involves merchan- 
dising and promotion, and J. Allen 
Mactier of the Nebraska Consolidat- 
ed Mills Co. will tell how to “Take 
$25,000” and build it into a multi- 
million dollar business. 

Dr. Pauline Paul, Michigan State 
College, has a story to tell regarding 
institutional usage of nonfat dry milk 
solids. For several years, a large num- 
ber of baker members of the Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative have 
promoted a white bread, each pound 
of which contains the nonfat milk 
solids of seven ounces of milk. This 
represents 6% of the formula, and 
is the reason for Dr. Oscar Skovholt 
of QBA speaking on the subject of 
“It Pays—6%.” 











U.S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted), 
March 27, 1953: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barl’y 











Baltimore. 2,616 1,227 . 50 
Buffalo .. 12,025 1,527 906 78 495 

Afloat .. 94 _ on ae ee 
Chicago 10,713 7,204 65,208 1,304 235 
Duluth ... 32,368 6,234 1,235 7 832 
Enid -. 25,840 ° xe ee os 
Ft. Worth. 13,581 296 212 15 29 
Galveston. 2,974 o« oe 
Hutchins’n 16,609 _ ee 
Ind’apolis. 1,085 13 ie 
Kan. City. 27,202 97 37 
Milwaukee 719 1 1,434 
Mpls. .... 14,449 633 2,613 
New Orl. . 116 as 
New York 837 a 
Omaha .. 11,267 24 41 
Peoria . 240 » 
Phila’phia 1,415 : 280 
Sz, City .. 436 ll es 
St. Joseph 4,507 75 
St. Louis . 1,030 6 59 
Wichita .. 15,478 . 

Totals .195,601 33,620 12,845 2,189 6,180 





ALFALFA MEAL PRODUCTION (tons) 
February, 1953, With Comparisons 
The Production & Marketing Administra- 


tion reports the following statistics on 
alfalfa meal output: 


Sun- Dehy- 
cured drated Total 
Feb., 1953* : 14,000 13,600 27,600 
eam, TGS ..0<. 18,800 11,300 30,100 
WOO, TPOR vecce 22,300 15,600 37,900 
wae... BESS <«>cses S6:8060 3,700 39,200 
Season's total: 
April, 1952- 
Feb., 1953 . 199,900 970,900 1,170,800 
April, 1951- 
Feb., 1952 ....267,800 814,500 1,082,300 


*Preliminary. 


Stocks of Alfalfa Meal at Producing 
Plants in Tons 


Feb. 28, 1953.... 12,800 138,900 151,700 
Jan. 31, 1963 ... 15,300 177.900 193,200 
Feb. 29, 1952. 16,306 19,702 66,008 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
PRODUCTION (tons) 
The Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion reports the following statistics on 
brewers’ dried grains output: 


7—1951-52—,  -——1952-53—, 


Cumu- Cumu- 
Monthly lative Monthly lative 
October ..oc 16,600 16,600 17,700 17,700 
November - 15,600 32,200 14,400 32,100 
December - 15,600 47,800 16,500 48,600 
January ..... 17,000 64,800 16,100 64,700 
February 16,700 81,500 *16,900 81,600 
BEOPGR. cccvess 19,000 100,500 ane 
ART ccccccce 18,500 119,000 
BOP ccccccncs 19,800 138,800 
SUN@ 2. cceaee 21,400 160,200 
SEF covcceces 23,000 183,200 
August ...... 22,300 205,500 
September ... 17,100 222,600 
*Preliminary. 
Stocks of brewers’ dried grains on hand 
at plants and warehouses Feb. 28, 1953, 
amounted to 1,600 tons, compared with 1,700 


tons Jan. 31, 1953, and 900 tons Feb. 29, 
1952 





DISTILLERS' DRIED GRAINS 
PRODUCTION (tons) 
February, 1953, With Comparisons 
The Production & Marketing Administra- 


tion reports the following statistics on dis- 
tillers’ dried grains output. 
Dark Light Dried 


grain grain solubles Total 
Feb., 1953* .. 9,800 5,900 2,400 18,100 


Jan., 1953 - 10,300 1,800 2,000 14,100 
Feb., 1952 -- 17,000 11,000 12,400 40,400 
Jan., 1952 ... 16,200 8,000 8,100 32,300 
Season's total: 
Oct., 1952- 
Feb., 1953 40,600 13,300 10,000 63,900 
Oct., 1951- 
Feb., 1952 . 94,100 43,300 46,200 183,600 


*Preliminary. 

Stocks of distillers’ dried grains on hand 
at plants and warehouses Feb. 28, 1953, 
amounted to 1,600 tons as compared with 
1,100 tons Jan. 31, 1953, and 6,900 tons 
Feb. 29, 1952. 
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Repayment Dates 
Set for Loans on 
Warehouse Grain 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the final dates for the repayment of 
Commodity Credit Corp. loans on 
1952-crop grains and related com- 
modities stored in commercial ware- 
houses. 

April 30 is the repayment dead- 
line for loans on warehouse stored 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed. 
Other final dates are March 31 for 
grain sorghums, June 1 for soybeans 
and July 31 for corn. 

Borrowers may repay their loans 
prior to the dates announced. Pro- 
ducers desiring to redeem their ware- 
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house receipts must have their funds 
in the mail on or before the final 
date of repayment. 

Warehouse receipts covering loans 
that are not repaid by the final dates 
will be taken over on those dates by 
the CCC. In this event, if the market 
price of the commodity is in excess 
of the loan value, plus interest and 
charges, producers (but only produc- 
ers) of the commodity under loan 
will be paid the difference by CCC. 
Settlement in these cases will be 
based on the difference between the 
market value as of the close of the 
market on the final date of repay- 
ment and the loan value, plus inter- 
est and charges. 

Department officials pointed out 
that the announcement applies only 
to warehouse loans and does not 
modify in any way the operations of 
the price support program for farm- 
stored commodities or those support- 
ed by purchase agreements. 
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ANTHONY G. ALLISON 
TAKES NEW POSITION 


CHICAGO—Anthony G. Allison has 
joined the Mississippi Valley Assn., 
Chicago, as assistant to the presi- 
dent, effective April 1, the chairman 
and president of the organization, 
Henry F. De Bardeleben, announces. 

Mr. Allison is the former director 
of public relations of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and will be in charge 
of organization, operations and pub- 
lic relations in his new work. 

The Mississippi Valley Assn. is con- 
cerned with soil conservation, flood 
control, power, navigation and other 
national defense problems, and _ is 
sponsored by major shippers of the 
country. 








Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretury of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, March 27, 1953 (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
511 ae 





ROMO 4c ccc cccée 5 oe o” 
BOMCERIO ccc cece 858 + 385 ar 
TD: -cxcendee 517 oa 
ROURMER cc ceceses o* 393 
ee ee 1,369 902 393 
Previous week .. 1,015 875 1,493 501 
United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending March 28, 
1953, and March 30, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
--American ——in bond— 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
28, 30, 28, 30, 

1953 1952 1953 1952 

WE ckcvcs 217,725 124,865 1,383 5,484 
Corn - 37,707 61,849 ‘ih ine 
Oats .cccceee 13,949 11,785 20 20 
Me tcansacne 2,307 5.321 902 379 
Barley ..2cse 8,522 19,160 393 eee 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets March 28 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 


given in parentheses, 
1,442 (3,287), bu.; 


000's omitted): 
barley, 36 (605). 


corn, 

















ARBA SELECTS CINCINNATI 
AS 1954 CONVENTION SITE 


CHICAGO—The Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, has been selected 
as the headquarters for the 1954 con- 
vention of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, and the dates are 
March 14-17. 

In selecting Cincinnati, the officers 
and directors of ARBA responded to 
the urgent invitation of two very 
active ARBA affiliates—the Cincin- 
nati Master Bakers Assn. and the 
Northern Kentucky Bakers Assn. 
these organizations being desirous of 
serving jointly as hosts for the 1954 
meeting. “It’s too early to announce 
any definite plans but it’s not too 


19 


early for retail bakers of the coun- 
ry to keep these dates in mind so 
that they will profit by attendance,” 
B. E. Godde, president, announced. 

In announcing its 1954 convention 
dates at this early date, it is the hope 
of ARBA that conflicts in dates which 
have occurred in previous years might 
be avoided by state and group-state 
associations in selecting their 1954 
dates. 
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Business Films 


USINESS and industrial moving 

picture films viewed currently by 
the editorial and business staffs of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feedstuffs, 
The American Baker and Milling Pro- 
duction include: 
FROM PINES TO MULTIWALL 
SACKS—A 16 mm. sound moving 
picture in color, running time 33 min- 
utes, capably telling the story of how 
kraft paper is manufactured and con- 
verted into multiwall sacks. Produced 
for Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. by 
that company’s merchandising direc- 
tor, S. W. Franklin, who did both 
the photography and the script. The 
story moves from tree planting to 
finished product, and all the machin- 
ery of paper making is shown in 
action. Copies may be obtained with- 
out charge from the film lending li- 
brary of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., 
505 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

S 


SOMETHING YOU DIDN’T EAT— 
A U.S. Department of Agriculture 16 
mm. film in sound and color depict- 
ing the essentials of good nutrition 
and promoting the philosophy of the 
Seven Basic Foods. Running time 9 
minutes. Obtainable through state 
agricultural schools and experiment 
stations without charge other than 
return postage. 


LOST HARVEST—A fine 16 mm. 
moving picture in sound and color, 
produced by E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., to expound the 
gospel of soil improvement and con- 
servation through use of chemical 
fertilizer. Professionally photo- 
graphed and capably interpreted by 
professional acting talent. Running 
time 22 minutes. Obtainable without 
cost except for return postage from 
the company’s motion picture distri- 
bution department, Willmington 98, 
Del. 
: 

CASH IN ON CORN—A 20-minute, 
16 mm. moving picture in sound and 
color produced for the National Fer- 


tilizer Assn., which makes copies 
available on a loan basis to national, 
state and local educational and agri- 


cultural agencies and_ institutions, 
fertilizer industry members and oth- 
er interested persons. Its theme is 
the 10 steps necessary for growing 
100 bu. or more of corn on a single 
acre, the relative benefits to the soil 
that derive from high yield practices 
as against low yield culture, and the 
profit potentials in high yields. Di- 
rected and photographed by 'NFA’s 
Robert H. Engle, the picture was pro- 
duced under the guidance of an advis- 
ory committee composed of W. E. 
Colwell, head of the agronomy de- 
partment of North Carolina State 
College; Porter Hedge, assistant to 
the administrator, Production & Mar- 
keting Administration, U.S. Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture; Arnold W. 
Klemme, extension specialist in soils, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Missouri; R. Q. Parks, head of the 
Division of Soil Management & Irri- 
gation, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; R. M. Salter, chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; George D. Scar- 
seth, director of research, American 
Farm Research Assn., and H. H. 
Tucker, chairman of the plant food 
research committee of the National 
Fertilizer Assn. Requests for loan of 
the film should be directed to the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Assn., 616 Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. Se- 
lection of showing dates should be 
indicated. 
oS 


MEAL TIME IS VARIETY TIME— 
A new 16 mm. sound and color mov- 
ing picture produced by the Fleisch- 
mann Division of Standard Brands, 
Inc. Running time 55 minutes. The 
picture offers to bakers a vivid up- 
to-the-minute review of the wide va- 
riety of sweet rolls and coffee cakes 
that can be made from basic sweet 
and Danish doughs. It is having an 
enthusiastic reception. The photog- 
raphy skillfully illustrates the pro- 
duction of about 100 varieties, pre- 
sented in five logical groups. The ex- 
planatory comment is highly effec- 
tive. Entertainment values are add- 
ed—appropriately for bakers—by 
singing interludes which tell in lyri- 
cal fashion what is going on. The film 
may be booked for free-loan showings 
through any Fleischmann office or 
from the main office of Standard 
Brands, Inc., 595 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 
6 


THE BEATSALL DAIRY PLAN 
AND THE CHICKEN, THE FEED 
AND YOU—These companion 16 mm. 
sound-color moving picture produc- 
tions made for Kasco Mills, Inc., 
Waverly, N.Y., and Toledo, Ohio, have 
had widespread showing in more than 
20 states. They are presented most- 
ly at local feeders’ meetings conduct- 
ed by Kasco dealers, but they are 
also available as a public service to 
other interested groups in 20 eastern 
states, and are being used by voca- 
tional agriculture classes, 4-H cluhs, 
veterans’ agricultural groups, grange 
meetings and county agent gather- 
ings. Many civic clubs also have 
shown the films. They are obtainable 
on free-loan basis from the company 
or any of its field representatives. 
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* * * COVER PICTURE—Charles 
Nash, an antique dealer at Harts- 
ville, Pa., has one line of goods that 
can’t be housed and takes up a large 
piece of his out-doors. Even there he 
has had to resort to the economy of 
arranging his collection of oil mill- 
stones up-ended in a row that resem- 
bles a fence. Not all of his 20 grind- 
ers are shown here. He’s looking for 








more, but notes that they are increas- 
ingly difficult to find. For many years 
millstones have been a _ collector’s 
item, and have been converted to a 
multitude of uses, more or less in a 
way of ornamentation. Landscapists 
dote on them, and we know of a doz- 
en flour millers whose sentiment has 
resulted in making comfortable and 
usually beautiful permanent homes 
for stones to which some personal or 
historical interest attaches. 
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THE CHINESE FARMER’S ALMA- 
NAC—From W. P. Howard of the 
importing house of L. Dunbar & Co., 
Ltd., Hong Kong, comes a brief de- 
scription of what appears to be the 
Chinese version of this country’s Old 
Farmer's Almanac. The accompany- 
ing illustrations picture the agricul- 
tural positions of 1953 and 1954 as 
the long-range Chinese forecasters 
foresee them. This year’s outlook is 
bad, as suggested by the fact that 
the farmer is barefoot. Next year, 
as shown in the other picture, he will 
have shoes. The animal, in case you 
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Chinese Almanac for 1953 Indicates a Bad 
Year for the Farmer (No Shoes) 

















But Things Will Be Better in 1954! 


don’t recognize it, is the water buf- 
falo. Two sheaves of grain are visible, 
and the small radiant circle is the 
sun. 

Translated from the ideographs, 
the Chinese forecast for this year, 
relating chiefly to grain crops, is as 
follows: “This is the year of the 
Snake. Some farmers make good 
profit, but more will lose. The year 
will be a hot one, and mainly as a 
result of insufficient moisture the 
crop at harvest time will be poor. 
The year, however, will be good for 
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caterpillars, whose silk will be ex- 
ceptionally white. The end of the year 
will see improved conditions.” Next 
year is the year of the Horse, and 
it will see better growing conditions. 

Mr. Howard quotes this paragraph 
from the China Morning Post, Hong 
Kong, reporting the annual meeting 
of the Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corp.: “It would be a mistake to 
deny that great feats have been ac- 
complished in railway construction 
and agricultural production, but the 
fundamental truth about China can- 
not be ascertained while strict _regi- 
mentation persists and true freedom 
keeps silence.” 
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Nearly 2,000 years ago bakers in 
Rome employed the production line, 
Lt.-Col. G. R. Stevens tells us in his 
history of the Ogilvie company. At 
the far end of the bakery handmills 
shaped like capstans were turned by 
slaves with wooden belay pins. The 
flour was fed into dough troughs. 
The batch was lifted onto adjacent 
shaping tables, where each loaf was 
marked with the baker’s sign. Near 
by were small conical ovens; when 
the loaves emerged after baking they 
were weighed on a bar scale before 
being stacked on a platform for the 
porters, who carried them off in huge 
baskets on shoulder slings. 
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The Romans stored their grains in 
earthen jars of up to 80 cubic feet 
capacity. North Africa, now mostly 
desert, was the granary of the Roman 
empire. Hundreds of birs, under- 
ground cistern-shaped silos dug 2,000 
years ago to store the harvests of 
Libya, were used as military head- 
quarters by the contending forces 
in World War II. 
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Over his entire lifetime, today’s 
worker in American industry spends 
about one half as much time in the 
factory as did his great-grandfather, 
according to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. 
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The medieval goldsmith was the 
ancestor of the modern banker. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages it became com- 
mon practice to deposit gold and 
other precious metals with the local 
goldsmith for safekeeping. 
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RESURRECTION 
* 


A grain of wheat must die to live, 

Must lie some days, a withering bit, 

Within the dark, dank ground, pas- 
sive 

Yet active in its moldering pit. 








But, look! there rises from its trench 
A form, a-quiver, vibrant with breath 
Of being as one fit to wrench 
Mute immortality from death. 


Joy C.. Baker 
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THE GIMMES AND THE GIVERS 
OMMENTING upon the first two months of 
the negotiations for a renewal of the Interna- 

tional Wheat Agreement, Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson said in his recent statement to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture: 

“Almost the entire discussion has thus far 
centered around the price at which the exporters 
have an obligation and the importers have an 
option. Almost nothing has been said about the 
price at which the importers have an obligation.” 

“This,” remarked Mr. Benson with a mild 
showing of entirely understandable displeasure, 
“is indicative of the type of thinking which has 
developed among certain of those who do business 
with the U.S.” 

IWA has been very good for the gimmes, but 
there has been altogether too much give in it 
from the point of view of the wheat-flour economy 

and, indeed, of the whole economy—of this 

country. Secretary Benson may not have learned 
of the disastrous impact of the agreement upon 
U.S. flour exports, but this situation is not likely 
to escape him for long. The fact of the matter, 
simply stated, is that IWA is rapidly destroying 
this country’s flour export trade. 

In a timely statement of the wheat-flour situa- 
tion under IWA, Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers Natiohal Federation, addresses a 
vitally concerned audience in an article written 
for the Co-op Grain Quarterly, official publication 
of the National Federation of Grain Cooperatives. 
He declares that the loss of American flour mar- 
kets abroad—which is the loss of more than an 
equivalent amount in wheat—is not the result 
of competition with U.S. wheat. It is due, he says, 
to artificial competitive advantages gained by 
other flour exporting countries under the present 
IWA operation. Specifically, Canada has been 
enabled by this operation to make _ substantial 
inroads into those historic U.S. flour markets 
under the agreement, buttressed by the flexible 
wheat pricing policies followed by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

Mr. Fakler’s co-op audience needs to be 
reminded forcefully and often of the importance 
of flour in the wheat export business. It assures 
a continuity of the flow of wheat into international 
trade which does not exist to the same degree in 
the case of a bulk commodity such as wheat. 
Once consumers become accustomed to the per- 
formance of a particular brand or quality of flour, 
a continuing demand for the product is created. 
In order to meet this consumer demand, wheat 
flour must be competitive in price at all times 
with wheat flours from other countries. But, 
unhappily, U.S. wheat flour, under TWA, has not 
been competitive, and has been progressively losing 
its position abroad. The present ratio of flour to 


wheat is one of the lowest in our long export 
history. 
Damage to the export trade in flour stems 


from several causes, some from the agreement 
itself or from the manner of its operation, and 
others from price levels or import quotas which 
are a part of the agreement. The major difficulty 
has arisen from the inability of the U.S. to meet 
the price competition of other flour exporting 
countries uniformly throughout an entire market- 
ing year. 

“The price levels set out in the International 
Wheat Agreement,” explains Mr. Fakler, “while 
considered satisfactory to some when the agree- 
ment was negotiated, turned out to be wholly 
unrealistic in the light of subsequent world de- 
velopments. These prices turned out to be bargain 
prices. This caused the importing nations to make 
certain that they secured their full IWA quotas 
at these bargain prices. The rush for supplies was 
particularly evident in flour importing countries, 
with the result that in many instances TWA 
import quotas were closed out quickly in the early 
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portions of the marketing years. All of this has 
resulted in disorderly marketing of wheat flour 
instead of permitting orderly marketing in relation 
to current needs and in consideration of its semi- 
perishability.” 

The wheat agreement—if it is renewed— is not 
likely to set a price level that will cure the major 
difficulties besetting American flour exports. It 
should be possible, however, to operate it less 
flagrantly in the interest of the gimme customer 
and more fairly in respect to the American 
exporter, who should be thought of not merely 
as miller or merchandiser but as a major segment 
of American agriculture. 


——"BREAD I8 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


THE SPECTER OF WORLD HUNGER 
R a long time world economists and demog- 
raphers have been worrying about Mother 
Earth’s continuing ability to feed her people. This 
apprehension took root in the United Nations and 
brought forth the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Looking about in the world at the dinner 
tables and in the cupboards, FAO found empty 
plates and bare shelves. It began to seek for ways 
of giving all the people of all countries enough of 
the right kinds of food and enabling them to 
enjoy a better standard of living. 

The initial food survey took place in 1946. A 
second survey now has been completed, designed 
to disclose what progress has been made toward 
the desired goals. Norris E. Dodd, director-general 
of FAO, sums up the findings. 

“The new information,” he reports, “gives no 
ground for complacency. The average food supply 
per person over large areas of the world, five years 
after war was over, was still lower than before 
the war. The proportion of the world’s population 
with inadequate food supplies has grown appre- 
ciably larger, but much of this achievement rep~ 
resents merely a recovery from wartime devasta- 
tion and dislocation. Clear signs of any far-reach- 
ing changes in the entire scale of food production, 
essential for the improvement of nutrition on a 
wide scale, are lacking. Annual increases in food 
production are barely keeping pace with the in- 
creasing population. The intensification of health 
measures in under-developed countries, in particu- 
lar the use of new methods for controlling mass 
diseases such as malaria, is likely to lead to a still 
more rapid growth in numbers. Further, since the 
Second World War birth rates have been rela- 
tively high in most of the well-developed countries. 
including those which at present produce surplus 
food. The whole demographical picture, though 
still imperfectly understood and interpreted, adds 
a note of urgency to the task of expanding world 
food production.” 

This is the latest of many recent solemn warn- 
ings of prospective world hunger. To dwellers 
amid the plenty of this country the situation is 
not easily comprehended. In fact, our long history 
of food surpluses renders it strangely contradic- 
tory. Great as it was, the wartime and postwar 
flow of foodstuffs abroad to fill deplenished larders 
seemed but a temporary measure to correct an 
impermanent condition. But now, it appears, forces 
even more powerful and permanent than the 
effects of war will sustain the trend toward ulti- 
mate hunger. 

“It is evident,” concludes Mr. Dodd, “that the 
larger food supplies needed to achieve ‘interme- 
diate’ targets by 1960 and the further increases 
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required to bring average diets closer to full re- 
quirements of all countries will not be forthcom- 
ing without far greater effort than has been so 
far put forth. Beginnings have been made, but only 
the fringe of the problem has been penetrated. In 
the less developed areas, the vicious circle of 
poverty, hunger, malnutrition, ill health and physi- 
cal inefficiency remains unbroken. In a sense, the 
need for action is more urgent than it has ever 
been in the past. Unsatisfied demand for food and 
better living conditions has become increasingly 
vocal. People are less ready to tolerate hunger 
and famine. Governments must strive to provide 
enough food and better standards for their people 
or face the danger of social upheaval. Effective 
and sustained action on a broad front and inte- 
grated planning at all levels 
and international—is required.” 

Mr. Dodd does not seem to be glancing mean- 
ingly at his rich Uncle Sam as he points up this 
calamitous situation, but where is it that the world 
has looked, during the past decade or so, when it 
was desperately in trouble? He does not echo the 
two-chickens-in-every-pot and the two-bottles-of- 
milk-for-every-Hottentot aspiration of our old 
friend Henry Wallace, but he does hint that “the 
primary obstacle to the improvement of the diet of 
the many millions who now suffer from under- and 
mal-nutrition is unquestionably their low economic 
status and lack of purchasing power. . Real 
dietary improvement can scarcely take place 
without economic development.” And this probably 
means, at the very least, more Point Four assist- 
ance, 


national, regional 
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Chairman Taber of the House Appropriations 
Committee comes up with what seems at first 
sight to be a paradoxical notion. He says his 
group intends to save the people of the U.S. $40 
million a year by cutting the number of econo- 
mists on the federal payroll from 2,498 to less 
than 200. In this hour of striving for economy 
in government it might appear to the unwary 
that more, not fewer, economists should be at 
work in Washington. But very likely the critical 
factor lies in what kind they are, not how numer- 
ous they may be. 
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A SUBSIDY FOR THE BABY 
N international organization with representa- 
tives from 66 nations—including our own 
spent an entire morning at one of its sessions last 
year debating whether or not governments should 
furnish layettes to new mothers. 

According to recent testimony in Congress by 
a witness for the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S., this was one of the points seriously debated 
by the International Labor Organization § in 
Geneva, Switzerland, before it approved a conven- 
tion on maternity protection. 

But don’t laugh yet. Under our Constitution 
this convention could be as binding as the Bill of 
Rights—if our Senate approves ratification of the 
convention. An ILO convention becomes a treaty. 
And a treaty is the supreme law of the land, higher 
than any passed by Congress or the states. 

The ILO has performed worthwhile tasks. 
Many of its objectives deserve U.S. support. But 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. believes 
that many of the ILO conventions are tinged with 
Socialism. 

For example, there is the “blueprint for ma- 
ternity” which relieves mothers of every obliga- 
tion except having a baby. The mother could 
get a 12-week leave from her job during which 
the government would hand her a dole equal to 
two-thirds of her pay. There were many other 
such provisions in the convention, all of them 
aimed at teaching people to rely on government 
for just about everything. That, the chamber 
believes, is both silly and dangerous. 
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WASHINGTON—World food sup- 
plies are at record high levels in the 
current (1952-53) season, according 
to a report of the world food situa- 
tion by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Production exceeds all past 
records for several of the major com- 
modities, including wheat, rice, meats 
and citrus fruits. Production has been 
high, though not at record levels for 
sugar, fats and oils, milk and decidu- 
ous fruits. However, with large carry- 
over stocks of sugar, supplies of this 
commodity also exceed all past rec- 
ords. 

On the whole, the 1952-53 produc- 
tion of the major commodities, which 
contribute about 80% of the world’s 
total food supply, is estimated at 3% 
above 1951-52 and 9% above the pre- 
war average. World population, how- 
ever, has increased to about 13% 
above prewar, the USDA points out. 

Despite the increase in world food 
production in 1952-53, certain areas 
report a serious food shortage. Yugo- 
slavia and Pakistan, normally ex- 
porters of food, are having to import 
large supplies. Food stocks in South 
Africa and much of East Africa have 
been sharply reduced by drouth. On 
the other hand, food supplies in the 
Western Hemisphere are the largest 
on record and food production in the 
Western European countries is the 
highest of the postwar period. 

The world food supply estimates are 
contained in a report entitled “World 
Food Situation, 1952-53,” published 
by the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. The report is a continua- 
tion of the world food summaries 
OFAR has issued on a yearly basis 
since 1945. It summarizes the food 
supply situation in major deficit and 
surplus producing areas, reviews pro- 
duction and trade of the most essen- 
tial food commodities for 1952-53, 
and presents the outlook for winter 
crops in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Grains 

World wheat production of 7,265 
million bushels far surpassed that of 
any previous year. It was 12% above 
the preceding year and 24% above 
the prewar average. The acreage har- 
vested was slightly higher than a 
year earlier but most of the increase 
resulted from unusually favorable 
yields in major producing areas. The 
rye crop was less than a year ago 
because of a smaller crop in Russia, 
but total bread grain supplies were 
at a new record and nearly 9% above 
last year. The world rice crop of 123 
million short tons was also a record 
crop and exceeded last year’s by 5%. 
Much of the increase was in major 
rice importing countries. This will 
tend to reduce the demand for other 
grains as rice substitutes for 1953. 

Fats and Oils 

Total world production of edible 
fats and oils of 21.6 million short tons 
was about 4% below the record of 
1951, most of the decline resulting 
from the sharp drop in olive oil pro- 
duction from the record crop of last 
year. 

Sugar 

World production of sugar of 36.7 
million short tons, raw value, was 
4% lower than last year’s record crop 
but 29% above prewar. The reduc- 
tion in output this season is largely 
the result of restrictive measures tak- 
en by Cuba and Puerto Rico because 
of the large surplus. 


Fruits 
World orange and pear crops set 
new records in 1952 and apple pro- 
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World Food Supplies at Record 
Levels, Agriculture Report Shows 


duction, including cider apples, was 
20% above a year earlier. But produc- 
tion of grapefruit and stone fruits 
was smaller, particularly in the case 
of plums and prunes, which were be- 
low average. 


Meat and Milk 


Meat production of 76.1 billion 
pounds in 1952 was at the highest 
level in history, 4% above last season 
and 12% above prewar. Milk produc- 


tion in 1952 was nearly equal to that 
of 1951 and the same as prewar but 
higher than in any of the intervening 
years. With larger supplies of coarse 
grains and other livestock feeds avail- 
able during the 1952-53 season, meat 
and milk production is likely to stay 
at 1952 levels during the remainder of 
the 1952-53 consumption year. 

The carry-in stocks of major foods 
at the beginning of the 1952-53 con- 
sumption year were larger than 
usual. The carry-over stocks of sugar 
on Sept. 1, 1952, amounted to about 
12 million tons and were about 3 mil- 
lion tons in excess of necessary 
stocks. Wheat stocks of the major 
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exporting countries on July 1, 1952, 
of 639 million bushels were nearly 
200 million bushels below the previous 
year but were 80 million bushels 
above the 1945-49 average. Stocks of 
edible oils at the beginning of the 
current consumption year were 
larger, mainly because of the sub- 
stantial carry-over of olive oil from 
the record 1951 crop. 

“World Food Situation, 1952-53” 
contains a table of world production 
estimates of selected commodities, 
and a chart in which these commodi- 
ties are combined into an index of 
total food production and compared 
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Above is the Official Father’s Day Poster for 1953. 


It is printed in FULL COLOR. It is the official link between 
your products and the Father’s Day Council promotion. 


Send coupon for the full list of merchandising materials, 
including black-and-white glossy print of the poster, substituting 
the action line, “ORDER YOUR FATHER’S DAY CAKE TODAY,” 

across the lower portion. This can be used for reproduction 
purposes in all your local advertising. 
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with the trend of world population 
since prewar. 


Outlook for Winter Crops 


The outlook for winter crops in the 
Northern Hemisphere which will be 
a part of the world food supplies dur- 
ing the 1953-54 consumption year, 
is less favorable than it was a year 
ago. December crop conditions in the 
U.S. indicated a winter wheat crop 
of only 611 million bushels compared 
with the 1952 crop of 1,053,000,000 
bu. In Europe, weather conditions for 
winter grains are variable but gener- 
ally below the relatively favorable 
conditions at this time last year. In 
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the U.S.S.R. and the Danube basin 
planting was delayed in some areas 
but conditions are now reported sat- 
isfactory. Several countries of west- 
ern Continental Europe had an early 
winter and unusually heavy precipi- 
tation which delayed fall planting 
and crops entered the winter season 
with less fall growth than usual. The 
area sown in France by Jan. 1, 
1953, was 8% less than a year ago 
and seeding was also backward in 
Western Germany. On the other 
hand, wheat acreage in Italy is at 
least as large as last year and the 
crop well advanced. Conditions are 
generally good in the U.K. and Spain. 


In Turkey, seeding was delayed by 
late fall rains in the principal wheat 
growing area and in Syria a serious 
drouth threatens the crop in the 
southern part of the country. India 
reports generally favorable prospects 
for the spring wheat crop. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
AIB DAY ATTRACTS 100 


CHICAGO—A crowd of around 
100, made up of students at the 
American Institute of Baking, staff 
of the institute, and members of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, attended the 
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Again in 1953—for the fourth successful year 
—Fleischmann gets CAKE featured on offi- 
cial Father’s Day poster. Here is how you can 
benefit and SELL more cakes— 
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Ae June 21 can be as big a booster for Cake 
= - gales as Sandwich Month is for bread! 


$11,000,000 worth of promotion in newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio, TV, theatres and posters, made 1952’s 
Father’s Day the biggest in history for many retailers. 
That kind of success breeds enthusiasm—and 1953’s 
Father’s Day program promises even more promotion 
...even more SALES. It’s an even greater opportunity 
for you to benefit. 

A ' a Celebrating with cake is a favorite 

American custom. 


—And the specially decorated Father’s Day cake is 
fast becoming a “‘must’’—the traditional high spot of 
the family Father’s Day Dinner. It expresses the 
family’s sentiments for Dad as no other gift can. It’s 
a made-to-order sales event for you. 

|, How ul kes f 

=... How you can sell more cakes for 
Cz, Father’s Day. 
Merchandising materials are ready. Plans for using 
them are ready. It’s up to you to put these fine selling 
tools to work. You can count on practically no sales 
resistance, since your best prospect is already a steady 
customer of yours—‘‘Mother.” Buying a special cake 
for ‘“Dad”’ will seem natural to her if you— 


1. Use the Official Father’s Day Poster—adding the ac- 
tion line, “ORDER YOUR FATHER’S DAY CAKE TODAY’’—in 
all your local advertising and point-of-sale material. 


2. Use your radio and TV commercials to point out that 


a Father’s Day Cake is the ideal and traditional symbol 
to express the entire family’s feeling for Dad. 


3. Have your sales personnel solicit Father’s Day cake 
orders during the weeks preceding Father's Day, June 21. 


4. Use direct mail to describe your special Father’s Day 
Cakes and line up orders weeks in advance. 


5. Co-operate with your local Father's Day Committee 
in the over-all promotion of Father's Day itself ...or help 
organize a committee if none exists in your community. 


6. For further information, rush the coupon below to the 
Council for a full list of the merchandising materials avail- 
able to you at small cost, such as posters, streamers, dis- 
plays, card toppers, pennants, wrapping paper, gummed 
stickers, blue ribbon badges. 


The 1953 Father’s Day Cake promotion is 
sponsored by the Fleischmann Division of 


Standard Brands Incorporated in the inter- 
est of the Baking Industry. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


Fine Products for Bakers 










TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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AIB Day-Open House at the Bakers 
Club quarters in the Sherman Hotel 
here the evening of April 1. 

Each of the 46 students, represent- 
ing 23 states and two foreign coun- 
tries, was sponsored by a member of 
the Bakers Club. The Open House 
event was held at the halfway point 
in the 20-week baking ‘school now 
in progress at the AIB. 

Now an annual event, the Open 
House was originated to give stu- 
dents at the school an opportunity to 
meet leaders in the baking industry 
and vice versa. It is an occasion of 
good fellowship. 

A buffet dinner was served, preced- 
ed by a cocktail hour. The informal 
program which followed was presided 
over by Joseph T. Shuflitowski, Jo- 
seph T. Shuflitowski Co., first vice 
president of the club, in the absence 
of Claude G. Hill, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., president. Mr. Shuflitowski 
has a special interest in this 63rd 
class at the AIB. His daughter, Miss 
Mary A. Shuflitowski, is one of the 
students. She is the first woman stu- 
dent at the school in around 15 years. 

Introduced to the students were: 
George Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., sec- 
ond vice president of the club; Wil- 
liam Walmsley, principal emeritus of 
the AIB; Louise Buell, executive 
manager of the club; Howard O. 
Hunter, president of the AIB, and Dr. 
Robert W. English, director of edu- 
cation of the AIB. J. W. Carence, 
chairman of the board of the Camp- 
bell-Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc., Dallas, Texas, attended and 
sponsored a student. He was pinch- 
hitting for Louis E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, II. 
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ENTERTAINMENT SET FOR 
SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — Extensive 
entertainment plans have been an- 
nounced for the annual meeting of 
the Self-Rising Flour Institute, to be 
held April 23-25 at the Andrew Jack- 
son Hotel in Nashville. 

Following the program committee 
dinner meeting the evening of April 
23, there will be an opportunity for 
a social visit among friends and com- 
petitors. On Friday morning, April 
24, the ladies committee will see that 
visiting ladies are properly welcomed 
and are entertained during the in- 
stitute business session on that day. 

At noon Friday, the ladies will 
join the institute members for appe- 
tizers and the group luncheon. After 
the luncheon, there will be special 
entertainment for the ladies while 
the men are playing golf. 

On Friday evening, the entire 
group will go to the Richland Club 
for a cocktail party and buffet din- 
ner, followed by dancing and enter- 
tainment. 

The breakfast meeting of the new 
board of directors on Saturday morn- 
ing, April 25, will be followed by a 
self-rising flour baking demonstra- 
tion. 
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VIRGINIA MILL BURNS; 
OVER $250,000 LOSS 


GRETNA, VA.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin virtually destroyed Gal- 
veston Mills, Inc., on March 30, caus- 
ing damage estimated upwards of 
$250,000. The loss is said to be par- 
tially covered by insurance. 

The unofficial estimate was made 
by Giles H. Vaden, III, manager of 
the flour and feed manufacturing con- 
cern, after flames consumed all but 
the flour mill portion. Destroyed were 
a grain elevator holding 30,000 bu. 
grain, a feed mill and six storage 
bins. 
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Modern Packaging 
Plays Key Part in 
Bakery’s Sales Spurt 


In the first year of distribution of 
Holsum’s prepackaged sweet goods 
in Florida there has been a six-fold 
volume increase in sales. There was 
also a remarkable increase over 15 
competitors. Authority for the in- 
crease was a survey conducted by 
independent research specialists 
among a large number of housewives 
in the south Florida area. 

Fuchs Baking Co., producers of 
Holsum products, had planned to in- 
troduce sweet goods along with their 
regular breads and rolls and had set 
up the necessary machinery and 
plant equipment, but World War II 
and sugar rationing changed their 
plans. The project was dropped then 
but in October, 1948, Holsum_ be- 
gan daily distribution of fresh baked, 
unpackaged cakes and pies to the 
hotel and restaurant trade. There 
was an immediate demand for cakes 
and pies to be taken out. The de- 
mand was noted, but it was not un- 
til about two years later, in the 
fall of 1950, that the unpackaged 
products were made available for 
over-the-counter retail sales. The re- 
sponse was surprisingly heavy and 
sales continued in ever increasing 
volume. 

About a year later, in August, 
1951, Holsum’s prepackaged prod- 
ucts were introduced. The retail dis- 
tribution of unpackaged items was 
discontinued June, 1952, because of 
the heavy volume in prepackaged 
cakes, pies and cookies. Then a rath- 
er strange thing occurred. Immedi- 
ately sales dropped 4%. However, 
in just three weeks the deficit was 
made up and in the first year of 
distribution, Holsum’s prepackaged 
sweet goods achieved a six-fold vol- 
ume increase in sales. 

With the steady increase in sales 
volume it became necessary to in- 
crease the floor space devoted to 
this department at the bakery. To- 
day more than double the space is 
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being used over what was originally 
set up for sweet goods, with a num- 
ber of new machines and a very 
considerable increase in equipment. 

The research specialists uncovered 
this interesting sidelight: of women 
interviewed 18% had changed from 
another brand to Holsum, 6% actu- 
ally became users of commercially 
baked sweet goods for the first time 
when they tried Holsum. Also in- 
teresting is the fact that 54.2% of 
the women interviewed said they 
choose their sweet goods brand for 
quality and only 9% choose theirs 
for price. 

The same general idea of colors 
and decorations has been followed 
throughout with all Holsum_ prod- 
ucts, including bread. For the sweet 
goods a striking and colorful design 
was adopted for the plastic-coated 
laminated cartons—fiery red back- 
ground with bright yellow stars and 
the name Holsum in block letters 
of midnight blue. All of the trucks, 
approximately 100 of them, that 
travel the southeast coast of Florida, 
might well be termed rolling adver- 
tisements, for like the packages, 
they carry the word Holsum in blue 
against a background of yellow-star 
decorated fireball red. The drivers’ 
uniforms are a bright red shirt with 
the Holsum insignia on the pocket, 
and dark blue trousers. 


Special Cakes 


Another interesting factor which 
has entered into the big volume pic- 
ture is the special cake department. 
Customers may order through their 
grocer or telephone to the bakery 
an order for a custom made cake for 
some special occasion, and it will 
be delivered to the nearest grocer. 

Another popular item from this 
same department is Holsum Sweeties. 
This is a different variety of sweet 
rolls, baked and packaged fresh each 
day. These have been marketed for 
grocery distribution since the spring 
of 1949. 

At Fuchs Baking Co., officials de- 
clare the big factor which has en- 
tered into the growth of their sweet 
goods is that each piece contains 
pure, high-quality ingredients. 
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Sanitation Curve 
Is Level and High 


for Nation’s Bakeries 


CHICAGO—The bell-shaped curve 
is a statistical device which shows 
that 1% of a group is exceptionally 
good, 3% are exceptionally bad, and 
almost everybody is just average, the 
American Institute of Baking says. 

It would take a very oddly shaped 
bell to show the performance of 282 
bakery plants inspected in 1952 by 
the institute’s sanitarians, it says. 
One hundred and forty-four of these 
plants—more than half—were rated 
“superior” or “excellent.” There 
were 38 plants in the top category, 
and 106 received the “excellent” 
rating. 

This represents a decided improve- 
ment in bakery “housekeeping” over 
the previous year, and continues a 
trend of improvement evidenced since 
the inspection training program was 
inaugurated by the department of 
bakery sanitation in 1948. 

Louis A. King, Jr., director of the 
department, explains the shift to- 
ward the top ratings by pointing out 
that participation in the inspection 
training service is voluntary, and 
that subscribing plants use the serv- 
ice to correct deficiencies in their 
sanitation programs. 

Other ratings given by AIB sani- 
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tarians range from “special,” for 
a partial inspection, covering only 
one phase of production or storage, 
through “satisfactory.” Certificates 
of participation are awarded yearly 
to those plants which meet minimum 
standards. When the sanitation level 
is excellent or superior, certificates 
of achievement are awarded after 
each inspection, which may be made 
from one to four times a year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close 
Mar. April 





27, : 
-—1952-53-, 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Inc. 38% 28% 29%, 29% 


Allis-Chalmers . 5634 40%, 555% 53% 
Pfd., $3.25 .... 112 89% 111% 107 — 
Amer. Cyanamid. 136 71% 124%, 124% 
ee 294 171 225 225 
A-D-M Co. ..... 60 14%, 46 14%, 
Borden ..... ... 58% 51 581%, 563G 
Burry Bisec. Corp. 5% 3%Q 434 4% 
Cont. Bak. Co. .. 23% 17 223% 22% 
Pfd. 5.50 .... 99 92 941%, 4 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 66 703%, 68% 
Pfd. $7 . .. 186 161% 164 161% 
Cream of Wheat 29% 25 27% = 6% 
Dow Chemical 119% 3954 393%, 28m, 
Pfd. A. $4 ..... 118% 99 9934 99 
Gen. Baking Co. 16% 135 1434 14% 
Pfd. $8 .. —e 149 153 153 
Gen. Foods Corp. 557% 40% 537% 53% 
Pfd. $3.50 105 897% R97, R9%% 
Gen. Mills, Inc... 65% 53% 581% 6% 
Pfd. 334% . 124% 107% 121%, 120 
Pia. SH ...... 1 11'™% 115% 114% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co, 157 116% 157 155 
Horn & Hordart 
Corp of N.Y., 
Po Me wewen 75 1°9 . 147 
Merck & Co. ... 39% 22 234% 22% 
Pfd. $3.50 ..... 101 R21, 86 R41, 
i ree 122y, R4 101 101 
Nat. Biseuit Co. 38 Pn, R6% 26% 
Pfd. $7 .. 1845Q 16134 165 16°% 
Novodel-Agene 26%, 1254 24144 22% 
Pillsh. Mills, Ine. 29 21 26%, - BH 
Pfa. $1 : 106% 98 10034 10034 
Procter & Gamb. 80 632% eI, GRY 
Purity Bek. Corp. 37% 2754 35% 35% 
Queker Oats Co. 48 28 28%, 28 
Pfd. $6 es .. 160 136% 139 138 
Ralston Purira 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 10% 87 90 90 
St. Reg. Pap. Co. 23% 111% 22% 29: 
Pfd. $4.40 . : 96 R9 91 95 
Stend. Br., Ine. 29 211%, 29 sa 
Pfd. $4.50 ‘ 96 R01 85% 85 
£Sterline Drug 463%, 3214, 2414 32%, 
Pfd. $3.50 104% 90 9, 91% 
Sun. Ris... Inc. .. 70OY, 56 70™% 69%, 
United Biscuit 
of America 37% 2954 R74 26% 
Pfd. $4.50 199-101 101% 101% 
Victor Ch. Wks. 347% 96% 27% 26% 
PLA. $3.50 100% = 89 92 9” 
Werd Bok. Co. . 237% wu, 22 22%, 
Worrents .. 9% 5% RQ 9 
Pfd. $5.50. 110%, 98 1023, 103 
Bid Asked 
*Colorado Milling & Elev. Co...14 56% 
#Safety Car Heating & : 
Tierhtine Co... Ine. mm 19Y, 
+Standard Milling Co. . 10% 11% 


+0Over counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
leals Ine. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded April 1: 
Bid Asked 


Great A&P Tea Co. 133% 134% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York 21% 22% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York $5 Pfd. 100 105 
Omar, Ine. 19% 19% 
Wagner Baking Co. RY, RIK 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108% 112 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close Close 
Mar. Mar. 
oF 


20. 7. 
—1952-53 1953 1953 
Can. Bakeries 13% 12% 13 1°% 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.95 3 3 
Can. Food Prod. 1 2% 3 2.90 
MD. nach eine O55 10 5 TM’ ™, 
Federal Grain 17 4%, 15 15% 
Consol Bak. 97% gu 9 RNG 
-). ee 26 a4 251% 25 
Gen. Bokeries . 6 1.90 5% 5 
Lake of the 
Woods Milline 33% 30 at 32 
Menle Leaf Mig. 9 6% 1% R 
i re 90 8° RG R6 
MecCobe Grain, A 12% 12 12% 12% 
Ogilvie Flour 21 20 30 30 
Pfd. . sees 160 144 145 145 
Toronto Elevat. 14%, 12% 13 12% 
United Grain, A 18 7% %«wWMH %117%% 
George Weston 20%, 26% 30 30 
Pfd. 4%% . 96 91% 95% 95% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B ne ae 5S 
Can. Food Prod. Pfd. inka, 56 
a i a ere 17 19 
Catelli Food, B ..........2. 23% as 
Inter Citv Bak. 4 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 138 
McCabe Grain, B 12 12 
Mid-Pac. Grain 1 
Reliance Grain -20 


Standard Brands 2RAG ORT 
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"Yes! | recommend a mix for all Sweet Goods!” 





St. Cloud Plant Serves 
Vast Vacationland 


Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. 
Cloud, Minn., serves the heart 
of Minnesota’s resort area. 
Employing 80 people, the firm 
operates 24 routes in central 
Minnesota. 
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"Wonderful Results!” Says Charles Kuyava, Production 
Superintendent, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, Minn. 


“You bet I rec- 
ommend a mix!” 
says Charles 
Kuyava. ‘‘We 
switched to 
Pillsbury’s 
Clairmont 





Charles Kuyava 


Sweet Doh Base a year ago for our 
sweet goods, and we’ve had won- 
derful results. For any baker with 
a similar operation, I recommend 
Clairmont wholeheartedly! 


“Our Sweet Goods sales jumped 18%!” 


LAKELAND OWNER CREDITS BOOMING SALES TO 
PILLSBURY’S CLAIRMONT SWEET DOH BASE 


‘In just 11 months, our sweet 
goods sales have jumped by 18 
per cent!” 

That’s the impressive sales rec- 
ord of the Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., 
as reported by Graham McGuire, 
General Manager. 

“And it’s no coincidence that 


the increase began when we started 
using Pillsbury Clairmont Sweet 
Doh Base,” says McGuire. ““We 
attribute the increase to Clairmont. 
We get a uniform top quality prod- 
uct day after day. When you can 
do that, you’ll see the effect on 
your sales in short order.” 


‘‘A year ago,’ says Kuyava, 
“‘we were scaling and blending our 
own sweet doughs. Then Clair- 
mont was recommended to me. I 
was curious and gave it a try. Now 
we’re really sold on Clairmont for 
sweet goods production.” 

Bakers everywhere confirm 
Kuyava’s evaluation of Clairmont 
Sweet Doh Base, indicating a 
growing trend to mixes from con- 
ventional formula methods. 





GRAHAM McGUIRE, General Manoger, 
Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, Minn. 
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“| make all these from Clairmont!” 


“WE MAKE SEVEN VARIETIES of 
sweet goods each day from Clair- 
mont...two kinds of Danish Rolls, 
two cinnamon rolls, two coffee 
cakes and one fruit roll.” 

While an almost endless variety 
is possible with Clairmont, Lake- 
land has found these seven to be 
consistently good sellers. 


“Clairmont’s flexibility is im- 





DANISH ROLLS are the number one item in the sweet 
goods line at Lakeland. Two different kinds of topping offer 
customers a choice. The variety, however, is limited only 
by the ingenuity of the finisher in devising toppings. 
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portant. It saves time and work. 
We can make any kind of dough 
we want, just by varying the ratio 
of base to patent.” 


CONTROLLED COST 
BIG ADVANTAGE 


“Controlled cost is important,” 
says Kuyava. “With Clairmont, 
we don’t have to worry about fluc- 
tuating ingredient costs. We have 


a fixed day-to-day batch cost. I 
like its easy handling, too!” 


MORE TIME 
FOR CRAFTSMANSHIP 


With Clairmont, scaling and blend- 
ing are cut to a minimum. Experi- 
enced help can spend more time 
at finishing, where skill really 
counts. This means a better-look- 
ing, more saleable product. 


PACKAGING of Lakeland’s sweet rolls and coffee cakes 
takes place on this line, at a rate of 40-45 units per min- 
ute, immediately after they come from the oven to insure 
their ‘“‘Hours Fresher’? guarantee. 
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"WE CAN’T KEEP ’EM ON THE SHELF!” Coborn’s. People ask for them by ritory. With close order control to 


says Forrest Roberts (right), Coborn’s name.’ And Merle Akervik (left), assure freshness, the grocers’ shelves 
Super Market, Sauk Rapids, Minn. Lakeland’s Sales Manager, says, are usually empty when we call... a 
“‘Lakeland sweet goods really sell at ‘*“That’s the way it is all over our ter- solid tribute to our quality.” 


Retail Customers Appreciate High Quality 


“‘We’re pretty proud of the job Clairmont — sweet goods production, we’ve created a lot 





has done for us!” of new customers, and kept the old ones 
, That’s the enthusiastic feeling of Clar- | coming back. People appreciate the quality 
ence ‘“‘Red’’ Horst, Lakeland’s Assistant of our sweet goods. And believe me! . . . our 
i} General Manager. route salesmen sell with enthusiasm! They 

CLARENCE HORST, “Since we started using Clairmont in our know they’re selling a top product.” 


Lakeland Ass’t Gen'l Mgr. 





Here’s How Pillsbury Clairmont Sweet Doh Base Can... 
Solve Your Problems... Boost Your Sales 


COMPARE THESE FACTORS! 


CLAIRMONT IS FLEXIBLE CLAIRMONT SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
e Fits either straight or sponge dough methods e Permits rigid cost control 
e Adapts to any shop procedure e Eliminates scaling, blending errors 


e Allows wide variety of dough types 


ae arene . e Costs compare favorably with usual methods 
e Permits individuality of product 


e Reduces spillage losses 
CLAIRMONT IS UNIFORM e Permits more time for finishing 
e Insures top quality, batch after batch 


SEE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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You've Seen What a Mix Has Done for Lakeland! 
~- Now... 


PROVE TO YOURSELF...IN YOUR SHOP... 
HOW PILLSBURY’S MIXES WILL HELP YOU 


@ Shorten Production Time 


Tedious scaling and blending is eliminated, scaling errors impossible. 











@ Make Best Use of Bakers’ Skill 


Less time on formulation, more time for finishing—where skill really counts. 


@ Get Uniform Results...Never a Miss 


Strict lab control at Pillsbury’s multi-million-dollar mix plant guarantees top 
results ... every time. 


| @ Control Your Batch Cos? 


No daily worry about fluctuating ingredient costs. Waste is eliminated. 





Use PILLSBURY’S 


CAKE MIXES e SWEET DOH MIXES e CAKE DONUT MIXES e CAKE BASES e YEAST-RAISED DONUT MIXES 
SWEET DOH BASES e CORN MUFFIN, BRAN MUFFIN, BISCUIT MIXES e Also SugarKote DONUT SUGAR 


You can’t know what a mix can do for YOU until you try it! 


Try PILLSBURY’S BAKERY MIXES now under this MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


Clip coupon below! Your Pillsbury Salesman or Jobber will be glad to arrange for a 
trial order. No cost if you aren’t completely satisfied. Make the trial! Do it now! 


o @ 
2 a = 
Mail to: Pillsbury Mills, Inc. eo XXXX —. 
Bakery Division, Dept. AB-1, Minneapolis, Minnesota oe ee 


Yes! I’m interested in trying Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes on a 
money-back basis. Please have a Pillsbury man call on me. 
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Truck Group Names 
Baking Industry 
Leaders to Offices 


DETROIT—In line with increased 
interest in stepping up the efficiency 
and economy of bakery distribution, 
several baking industry leaders were 
represented at the annual meeting of 
the National Council of Private Mo- 
tor Truck Owners, Inc., in Detroit. 

M. E. Cowdin, Purity Baking Co., 
was elected a director of the Nation- 
al Council and Charles A. Ehren- 
berger, manager, transportation de- 
partment, Standard Brands, Inc., was 
elected eastern vice president. F. A. 
Phinney, National Biscuit Co., gave 
a report as chairman of the highway 
safety committee and William A. 
Quinlan, special counsel for the Pri- 
vate Carrier Council, reported for the 
law committee. 

Chief concern of the meeting, in 
the light of rising truck prices and 
higher maintenance costs, was an ex- 
amination of the possible economies 
to be found in truck leasing. Partici- 
pants in this discussion were H. O. 
Matthews, transportation manager 
for Armour & Co., and Joseph J. 
Stedman, vice president of Hertz 
Drive-Ur-Self Stations, Inc. 

During this discussion, reference 
was made to an analysis prepared for 
the baking industry, in 1950, which 
indicated that bakery delivery trucks 
would cost about $365 more a year 
to lease than to own. However, it 
was also pointed out that the capital 
investment required for private own- 
ership might be an important factor 
in some cases in favor of a leasing 
service. 

Public Education Needed 

A report on the attitudes of the 
general public toward the trucking 
industry indicated a fairly good ap- 
preciation of the vital part trucking 
plays in the nation’s economy, but 
pointed up the need for further edu- 
cation as to the present status of 
government subsidies to carriers and 
the effect of trucking on the nation’s 
highways 

Mr. Quinlan, who serves the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America as 
well as the Truck Owners as special 
counsel, discussed the status of truck 
leasing regulations and_ reported 
that from the standpoint of private 
truck owners the new rules and regu- 
lations had been greatly improved. 

Mr. Phinney, National Biscuit Co., 
reported for the highway safety com- 
mittee that although the private truck 
owner had a vital and personal re- 
sponsibility in preventing avoidable 
accidents and in the preservation of 
human life, he also had a direct in- 
terest in the problem of safety from 
the economic standpoint. In this con- 
nection he said: 

“As the operators of commercial 
motor fleets conducting the nation’s 
business, we have a direct and more 
pressing stake in this problem as an 
economic matter—when translated 

into the dollars and cents of property 
damage, insurance premiums, man- 
power or production losses and pub- 
lic ill will.” 
Urban Highways Need Care 

One of the most interesting discus- 
sions to short haul bakery truck 
operators was concerned with the 
need for more emphasis on con- 
struction and repair of urban high- 
ways. Discussing the national high- 
way situation, G. W. Laurie, Atlantic 
Refining Co., urged careful examina- 
tion of the activities of various trans- 
portation groups which the council 
supported, “so that we don’t support 
























































How do you measure the look in a puppy’s eye? 


The preliminary precautions have been taken. A well-recom 
mended kennel. A healthy litter. A breed that takes well to 
youngsters. 


Now it’s up to the boy to choose. 

How will he decide? Perhaps by the look in a puppy’s eye. 

Chances are, you'll be buying Multiwalls soon again. 
You've done as every good buyer does. You've considered the 
reputation of the various suppliers. You've investigated the 
quality of their product. You’ve set down your specifications 
to the last fraction. 


Now you pause to think again of the fellow who will make 
the final choice—your customer. How will he decide? One 


consideration may well be “the look in a puppy's eye.” To 
say it another way, the sales appeal of your package. 

Men who know Multiwalls...who buy more than 85 
per cent of all Multiwalls made . . . give great weight”* to good 
printing and design. 

Union’s art directors have concentrated experience. They 
know how to give your Multiwall package the look it needs to 
stand out among competition. Volume purchasers of Multiwalls 
recognize this, They are calling on Union for a greater share 
of their Multiwall needs. 


T'S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS ES 





*August, 1951 research study 





UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION ®© WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7 
cross-country highways at the ex- CUSHMAN BAKING CO. been actively in charge for some 
pense of urban highways.” EXECUTIVE RESIGNS months, will succeed Mr. Wolfarth 
Final panel discussion, in which : : _ The latter remains as chairman of 
Mr. Ehrenberger of Standard Brands MIAMI-—At a special meeting Of ¢he board, and serving with him will 


participated, was titled “Manufactur- the stockholders of 


laws were penalizing diesel units to the city. 


the Cushman pe Adm. Charles Leffler (ret.), Mau- 
er Meets the Consumer” and brought Baking Co., the resignation of Wil- rey L. Ashman, Joe Lieber, Luther 
together representatives of truck liam Wolfarth, president, was accept- Brooks and Paul Helliwell. 

manufacturers and suppliers with ed. Mr. Wolfarth said the pressure of Several months ago all retail out- 
truck owners. This discussion de- other business made it impossible for lets of the Cushman Bakery were 
veloped answers to many practical him to devote the necessary time to closed and activities confined to the 
problems of more efficient truck op- the position. He is a Miami city com- main plant in Miami. Mr. Lieber 
eration, including a statement that missioner and has served as mayor of states that plans are under consider- 


ation for a large scale promotion 


a point where they were biting into Joe Lieber, 39-year-old public rela- campaign throughout southern 
the economy formerly offered. tions man from Pittsburgh, who has __ Florida. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 






There is never a let down 
in your bread quality if you 
are a baker of one of these 
“Star” flours. They are as 
steady and reliable as their 
heavenly namesakes. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 





“Yhe 


ON, KANSAS * 























MANAGED ne 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO: 


* ME PHERS 









Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








“ROCK RIVER” 





“OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


~“BLODGETT’S” 


RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Robert H. Jennings III 


ROBERT H. JENNINGS III 
HEADS S.C. BAKERS’ GROUP 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—Robert H. Jen- 
nings III, Palmetto Baking Co., 
Orangeburg, S.C., was elected presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Bakers 
Council, Inc., at the annual meeting 
held at the Columbia Hotel here. 

Other officers elected were: O. L. 
Cross, American Bakeries Co., Flor- 
ence, vice president; W. J. Smith, 
Columbia Baking Co., Columbia, 
treasurer. The following were elected 
directors: James E. Swan, Jr., Claus- 
sen’s Bakeries, Columbia; J. A. Ar- 
nau, Columbia Baking Co., Green- 
ville; W. H. Kelly, Holsum Baking 
Co., Gastonia; Lee Nason, Colonial 
Baking Co., Augusta. Harlan B. 
Stout, Columbia, was reappointed 
executive secretary by the executive 
board. 

Mr. Swan, outgoing president, pre- 
sided at the sessions and reported 
the addition of five wholesale bak- 
eries as new members during the past 
year. These operate 43 routes in the 
state. 
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KOEPPLINGER’S OPENS 
WAREHOUSE IN TOLEDO 


TOLEDO—A new distributing cen- 
ter in Toledo has been opened by 
Koepplinger’s Bakery, Detroit, to 
serve this city and a 50-mile area 
surrounding it. 

Toledo is the former home of Karl 
Koepplinger, head of the Detroit 
firm, and who is sometimes referred 
to as the “Cinderella of the baking 
industry.” Mr. Koepplinger who was 
a carpenter until he began work as a 
baker in 1931, founded his own bak- 
ery in Detroit in 1932. The firm he 
heads today serves Michigan and 
northwestern Ohio and employs 170 
persons. 

The new Toledo center is 40 by 80 
ft. Six trucks will operate from it. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on *‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











RP 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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LIMPERT BROTHERS, INC. 
EXPANDS SALES STAFF 


VINELAND, N.J.—As part of a 
nationwide expansion of sales activi- 
ties, Limpert Brothers, Inc., Vineland, 
N.J., has appointed five new sales rep- 
resentatives in different sections of 
the country. 

The representatives and the terri- 
tories they will cover include: Edward 
C. King, New Orleans, who will han- 
dle sales in Louisiana and Mississippi; 
Richard C. Thibaut, Dallas, north 
and west Texas; Tom Hoshour, Uni- 
versal Dairy Supply Co., Indianapolis, 
who will work in Indiana; Claiborne 
Harris, Richmond, Va., handling Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida and South 
Carolina, and Jesse James, Dallas, 
who will represent the company in 
Colorado, New Mexico and Kansas. 
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‘The Choice of th 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
100080. (em een 


Duhith, Minnesota 

















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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New Developments in Baking Pans 


The development of baking pans 
into the expertly engineered prod- 
ucts we know today, started, histor- 
ically speaking, more than 6,000 
years ago. 

According to the best available in- 
formation, baking pans were orig- 
inated for practical use in Egypt in 
approximately 4,000 B.C. The vessels 
used then had very slight resem- 
blance to the pans in use today. 

Most of them were moulds of vari- 
ous shapes made from copper and 
other materials, and were used for 
producing a variety of breads, espe- 
cially sacramental breads, for relig- 
ious purposes. 

The art of baking grew throughout 
the centuries, assuming many forms 
and following a variety of methods. 
A great necessity for suitable pans 
developed with this growth. In 1803, 
in Vienna, Austria, the forerunner 
of the modern pan was used for the 
first production of bread for commer- 
cial use. Single pans with a _ pro- 
nounced conical shape were used to 
bake breads of many types for the 
Vienna restaurants and eating places. 

But it was not until the early 
1900’s that pans were developed that 
would allow for more efficient bakery 
production on a much larger scale. 
They were introduced under the name 
“strip” pans, because single pans 
were combined into a row or “strip” 
of three pans and used with a heavy 
drop cover. These sets resulted in 
much easier handling and faster pro- 
duction. 

Because these pans were specially 
made for the Pullman Co, for the 
baking of specialty breads for its 
dining cars, the name “pullman 
pans” came into use and has stuck 
with this type of pan throughout the 
years. From these comparatively early 
beginnings, the design, construction 
and use of pans has come a long way. 
The modern counterpart of the earli- 
est pans is a far cry in every detail, 
and is truly a masterpiece of sound, 
rugged engineering construction 

Advancement 

Pans are, as we know, a basic ne- 
cessity in every bakeshop today. 
They make baking easier and more 
productive. Today they can be manu- 
factured in any size and shape, from 
a variety of materials, to suit a bak- 
er’s exact needs. They have amazing 


strength and durability, and repre- 
sent a sound investment for every 
bakery. 


The modern baking pan with its 
special features and specialized sur- 
faces has evolved along with the de- 
velopment of the highly efficient mod- 
ern bakery. These modern pans 
strapped in units of three, four, five 
or even more pans to a set, and sup- 
ported for strength by sound engi- 
neering principles, are a long step 
from the pans used even 50 years ago. 

As stated previously, in the past, 
the baking pan was looked upon as 
a vessel which simply held dough in 





EDITOR’S NOTE: T. E. Lauder, 
assistant sales manager, bakery divi- 
sion, Ekco Products Co., outlines the 
history and specific high points in 
the use of baking pans in his talk, 
“New Developments in Baking Pans.” 
Mr. Lauder presented this talk at a 
meeting of the Chicago Bakery Pro- 
duction Club. 
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By T. E. Lauder 


Assistant Sales Manager, Bakery Division 


Ekco Products Co. 


a predetermined shape and would 
withstand the oven temperatures re- 
quired for the baking of the product. 

It is now recognized that pans 
must be more than merely vessels to 
hold dough. The modern pan must 
be corrosion resistant so that it will 
not rust in the highly humid atmos- 
















J. OR. 


SHORT MILLING 


pheres present in quite a few bak- 
eries. It must be strong so that con- 
stant banging and abuse will not 
distort the pan, resulting in an un- 
saleable baked product. It must be 
durable. That is, the pan must be 
capable of taking abuse over long 
periods of time so that the need for 
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replacement will not be too frequent. 

It must also resist abrasion to a 
high degree. The surface of the pan 
must be such that it will absorb and 
not reflect heat. This will then result 
in good crust color, which is particu- 
larly desirable on bread. 

Of all the materials available for 
manufacture of containers, only a 
very few are suitable for the manu- 
facture of baking pans. 


Bread Pan Materials 


At the present time, only three 
materials are being used in any 
quantities for bread pans: 4X tin, 


aluminized steel and aluminum. 
The first, 4X tin, is by far the most 


WHITE BREAD 
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WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


ere is Wytase quality. You can see 


it in the ‘crumb at first 
glance. -. you can taste 
the flavor in every slice. 
Wy tase assures eating 
qualities that bring 
smiles of satislaction to 
hungry folks at meal- 


time. 
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common material used as it produces 
an excellent bake and is sufficiently 
economical to produce comparatively 
low cost pans. 

Tin plate is manufactured by pass- 
ing black steel through a molten 
bath of tin. On extracting the plate 
from the tin bath, it is then passed 
through palm oil. 

This palm oil is slightly acid and 
tends to dissolve any oxide which 
might happen to form on the sur- 
face of the tin. The excess palm oil is 
removed by passing the tin plate 
through a series of rollers which 
simply dries uff the palm oil me- 
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chanically. Tin plate so formed is in 
reality mostly steel. On the surface 
of the steel is a thin coating of tin. 

This 4X tin plate used for manu- 
facturing bread pans is normally re- 
ferred to as 195 lb. tin plate with 
the tin thickness quoted as being 1% 
to 1% lb. per base box. 

In the tin plate industry a base 
box refers to a surface area on each 
of two sides of 31,360 sq. in.; 195 Ib. 
tin plate means that 31,360 sq. in. of 
tin plate weigh 195 lb; 1% Ib. of tin 
per base box means that there is a 
thickness of tin of 0.0000909 of an 
inch on each face of the tin plate. 


This might also be said to be 90.0 
micro inches of tin on the sheet. 

At the present time, due to govern- 
mental restrictions, pans are being 
manufactured from 1% lb. coated tin 
plate per base box. This means that 
there is roughly 75 micro inches of 
tin on each face or side of the tin 
plate. Proper crust color of your 
baked product is very important and 
is dependent upon the type of pan ma- 
terial and its surface condition. 

For a great number of years tin 
plate, as received from the mill was 
fabricated into pans. These pans had 
a shiny, bright, almost silvery color. 
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This surface was virtually a mirror 
and was not suitable for producing 
baked products with a satisfactory 
crust color. These shiny, heat reflec- 
tive pans were sold to the baker who 
was forced to do his own condition- 
ing in order that his pans would pro- 
duce a properly baked product. 
“Burning In” 

The pre-conditioning or “burning- 
in’’ treatment consisted of placing 
the new tin-plated pans, usually 
strapped in sets, in an oven for a 
period of four or five hours at a 
recommended hearth temperature not 
to exceed 425° F. 

This treatment was to darken the 
surface of the tin plate, thereby al- 
lowing for a more rapid transfer of 
heat from the oven to the baked 
product. However, the average baker 
had his share of trouble in so treat- 
ing new pans. 

The melting point of pig tin is 
449.6° F.; and if pans are allowed to 
remain in a temperature in excess of 
this, they will immediately start to 
melt and bead. If left in the oven any 
considerable length of time, in tem- 
peratures exceeding 449.6 F. the 
tin will flow into the bottom of the 
pan. 

As a general rule—the “‘burning-in” 
or pre-conditioning treatment was 
left as a Saturday morning chore in 
the bakery and sufficiently close su- 
pervision was not given to the opera- 
tion. As a result, the coating on many 
pans was disturbed to a considerable 
extent, even before being put into 
use. 

Therefore, pressure was brought to 
bear on the pan companies that they 
take care of this pre-conditioning so 
that pans would be received in a bak- 
ery ready for immediate use. After 
several years of research a suitable 
metallurgical process was developed 
that was so superior to the old burn- 
ing-in treatment that today approxi- 
mately 95% of all pans sold by all 
pan companies are so treated. 

This treatment, which we call Bake 
Prep Conditioned, actually permits 
the baker to obtain as fine a color on 
the initial baking as he would from 
pans which had been in use for a con- 
siderable period of time. 


Aluminized Steel 

The second material mentioned be- 
fore was aluminized steel. 

Pans made of this material have 
met with some acceptance in the bak- 
ing industry. They are prepared by a 
special patented process, by one of the 
outstanding steel mills in the coun- 
try—but, because of the highly spe- 
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cialized treatment required in their 
manufacture, are much more expen- 
sive than tin plate. ' 

For general figuring purposes, we 
would say that the price ef the equiv- 
alent weight material in aluminized 
steel, to that of 4X tin plate, would 
be about 25% higher than the 4X tin 
plate. 

This particular sheet has a hot 
rolled base which is coated with pure 
aluminum by a very special process, 
as stated before. The sheet itself has 
many properties which are advan- 
tageous to the baker, because it em- 
bodies the strength qualities of steel 
and the non-corrosive qualities of 
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aluminum. Its baking qualities are 
comparable to those of 4X tin, but 
do not exceed the properties of tin 
from the standpoint of crust color on 
the finished product. 

The last material mentioned before 
as being suitable for pan fabrication, 
but by no means the least, is alumin- 
um. 

Discovered a little over 50 years 
ago, aluminum has been recognized 
for many years as an ideal meta! for 
the modern bakery. Its spectacular 
rise in the industry is a result of the 
many outstanding properties of this 
metal. 

The most popular and suitable alu- 


minum sheet available at the present 
time for baking pan use is .032-61ST4; 
.032 is the thickness or gauge, 61S 
describes the alloy and T4 indicates 
the temper or hardness. 

This is a particularly tough alloy 
which was developed during the war, 
and introduced to the fabricators 
shortly after the end of the war. It 
has all the fine qualities of some of 
the better known alloys, such as 52S 
—but it is tougher and withstands 
the heavy-duty abuse in large bak- 
eries equally as well, if not slightly 
better than 4X tin plate. 

The most striking quality of this 
interesting and useful metal is its 





INSIDE SCIENCE 


The Vital Story Of Bread Enrichment 


by Science Writer 


1951 marked the Tenth Anniversary of the white bread and flour 
enrichment program in the United States. This ten-year experi- 
ence proved the success of a program which used the combined 
talents of bakers and millers, nutritionists and physicians, diet 
experts and chemists . . . an inspiring example of how a good 
food is made better in the American way of free initiative and 
cooperating effort. In fact, the value of enrichment is so highly 
regarded that over one half of 
our states and several territories 
have already passed laws mak- 
ing its use mandatory in all 
white bread and family white 
flour sold commercially in those 
areas. The Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical Association is on record 
as supporting enrichment as is the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council. 





“It is encouraging and gratifying to compare the health of the 
American people today with what it was 10 years ago,” said 
Elmer L. Henderson, M.D., President of the American Medical 
Association. 

“And I do not think it is too much to say that a very im- 
portant part of the more buoyant health and the increased 
mental and physical vigor the American people enjoy today can 
be directly credited to the enrichment of bread with essential 
vitamins and minerals.” 


The skeptics, “food faddists,” and others who demanded proof 
that enrichment benefited the public health were again answered 
emphatically when the dramatic results of a long term nutritional 
study in Newfoundland were made public. 


What is enrichment? Before answering that question, let's note 
two indisputable facts. 


Fact No. 1—Americans generally 
want beautifully fine, white bread. 

Fact No. 2—In milling and 
processing wheat to get this white 
flour which the public demands, 
some nutritional values are un- 
avoidably lost. 

Enrichment is the process 
which restores the following vital 
vitamin and mineral values to the 
finished white bread or milled 
white flour: thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and iron. Calcium and 
vitamin D may also be added as optional ingredients. 


Many vitamins have been isolated in the laboratory so that the 
pure substance could be studied. Brilliant chemists have “built” 
duplicates of them by complex processes. They are identical 
chemically and biologically with those existing naturally. A vita- 
min is a vitamin regardless of its source, just as salt is salt whether 
it comes from a mine or is evaporated from the sea. Large-scale 
manufacturing efficiency permits vitamins to be sold at a lower 
cost than if they were extracted from natural sources. 





These are the vitamin and mineral factors which are used in 
white bread and flour enrichment: 
Thiamine—also called vitamin B,. This vitamin helps to build 
physical and mental health. It is essential for normal appetite, 
intestinal activity and sound nerves. 


Riboflavin—also called vitamin’ By. This vitamin helps to keep 


body tissues healthy and to maintain proper function of the eyes 
It is essential for growth. 
Niacin—another “B” vitamin, is needed for hgalthy body tissues. 
Its use in the American diet has done much to make a serious 
disease called pellagra disappear. 
Iron—is the mineral used in enrichment. It is essential for making 
good, red blood and preventing nutritional anemia. 
It is possible to enrich bread by two basic methods. One involves 
the use of flour which is enriched at the mill in accordance with 
the Federal Definitions and Standards of Identity. The other 
method, which is widely used by bakers, merely requires the ad- 
dition of a small wafer. 

The Hoffmann-La Roche people manufacture vitamins literally 
by the tons. To do this they must use amazingly complex proc- 
esses with scientific production controls and the latest equipment, 
which can fill a building a city block square and many stories 
high. Roche combines the enriching ingredients in a form known 
as the Square wafer. It is distributed by leading yeast company 
salesmen throughout the United States. 

The Square wafer for bread enrichment measures 114 inches 
across. It is 4 of an inch thick. Yet it contains enough thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron to enrich 100 pounds of flour so that 
the resulting product will meet the requirements of all State 
enrichment laws with an ample safety margin. The formula is as 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Committee of the 
American Institute of Baking. 

You can expect these advantages when you use Square wafers. 
Assured potency—when Square wafers are used as directed you 
can be sure that your finished bread will be enriched. 

Quick disintegration—Complete disintegration with stop-watch 
speed when dropped into the agitated water in your yeast emul- 
sifier. 

Super-thorough diffusion—Flour-fine particles insure that the en- 
riching ingredients are distributed evenly throughout each loaf. 
Finer, more buoyant particles—Square wafers break down into 
thousands of particles which are flour-fine and more buoyant so 
that they stay in suspension longer; you have less pail rinsing. 
Clean, even break into halves and quarters—Square wafers are 
sturdy; they resist chipping, cracking and dusting during handling 
and shipping. They are scored so that they break cleanly into 
halves and quarters which is important when you enrich small or 
odd-sized doughs. 
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Here is a suggested statement for 


your labels or wrappers which has 
the approval of the A. B. A. and the A. I. B.: 


8 ounces of this enriched bread supplies you with at least the 
following amounts of your minimum daily requirements for these 
essential food substances: Thiamine (Vitamin B,) 55%; Ribo- 
flavin (Vitamin B,) 17.5%; Niacin (another “B” Vitamin) 5 
milligrams; Iron 40%. 


Square wafers are available in two 
types, each in boxes of 50, cartons 
of 1000. 
Type A—for use in bread formulas 
requiring 3% or more of 
non-fat milk solids. 





Type B—for use in bread formulas 
requiring less than 3% 


non-fat milk solids. 
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This information has been published as a service to the baking 
industry by the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roché*Inc.. 
Nutley 10, New Jersey. 
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lightness; it weighs only about one 
third as,much as steel. Other quali- 
ties possessed by aluminum in out- 
standing degrees are: Resistance to 
the corrosive action of the atmo- 
sphere and a great variety of chemi- 
cal compounds, also its high thermal 
conductivity. This quality of extreme- 
ly rapid heat transfer makes alumin- 
um particularly adaptable to the 
baking industry. 

Tests have disclosed a somewhat 
shorter baking cycle for an aluminum 
plan in direct comparison with tin 
coated bread pans. Aluminum pans 
will not discolor under ordinary bak- 
ing temperatures but will retain a 
metallic-new-pan appearance 
throughout the life of the pan. Alu- 
minum requires no pre-treatment or 
“burning-in” before the first bake, 
because it has the quality of absorb- 
ing heat very rapidly, it will produce 
a uniformly colored crust on the 
initial bake. 

Due to the lightness of aluminum, 
the weight of the finished set of pans 
will be considerably less than the 
same size pan made from any other 
material. This reduction in weight 
should contribute materially to the 
life expectancy of automatic equip- 
ment, if it be of a type that conveys 
or shuttles pans around the bakery. 
Also a loaded pan truck or rack will 
weigh considerably less, thereby prov- 
ing less damaging to the bakery floor. 

Dollar for dollar, it represents a 
splendid value, but because of its 
high price, approximately 65% higher 
in price than the equivalent sized 
pen in 4X tin plate, it is used only 
by. some of the very large bakers 
throughout the country. 

The strapping bands used to fasten 
these pans together are also of 61S 
T4 aluminum, and are approximately 
.064 in thickness. This makes for a 
very rigid pan set. Because the 
strapping band and the pans are 
made of the same material, they pre- 
sent no particular problem from a 
washing stand-point—other than the 
fact that you must use a washing 
powder specifically compounded for 
cleaning aluminum pans. All of the 
leading washing powder manufactur- 
ers are in a position to furnish the 
proper material for cleaning bakery 
soil from aluminum pans. 

Pans are usually strapped together 
three, four or five pans to the set 
depending upon related equipment in 
the shop, and there is a spacing of 
34 in. to 114% in. always recommend- 
ed between the pans, also dependent 
upon proper fit on oven trays and 
other related equipment. 

When pan sets are properly de- 
signed and engineered for specific 
types of automatic equipment such 
as automatic oven loaders, automatic 
oven unloaders, moulder panners, de- 
panners, widgets and various types of 
conveyors—you can expect longer 
service from your pan equipment than 
you would normally receive if the 
same pans were used in a shop with- 
out automatic equipment. 


Mishandling 


I would like to point out in their 
order of importance the three points 
or operations in a bakery where pans 
are subjected to the greatest amount 
of mishandling. 

1. Nesting of pans either at the 

greasing machine or at the oven 

after dumping. 
. Hand dumping at the oven. 
. During the washing operation. 

I have seen bakeshop help, who 

must have been frustrated basket- 


wh 


| ball players, and, in the throes of 


their imagination, thought it was the 
last minute of the game with their 
team one point behind, tee off from 
the middle of the court and toss a 
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of a harvest of top-quality wheat that will go into the making of the Kansas Milling 


: Company’s top-quality flour. Thousands of customers have learned to rely on this 


high-quality flour that has earned for the Kansas Milling Company a reputation 


for dependability. 


The Kansas Milling Company : Wichita, hansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY, 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE, 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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In these days of highly competitive 
bread markets, dependence on flour 
quality is of prime importance. No 
baker can afford to risk a loaf that may 


turn out below par. That's where 


RODNEY flours fit so well. Experience 
has shown many bakers that RODNEY 


quality is always at the top, day after 
day without fail. Such results speak 





for themselves. 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. Rapid City, S. Dak. 
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set of pans on to a waiting stack. 
Like a basketball the pan set teet- 
ered there, rocking back and forth 
and in and out, to finally settle with 
a tired gasp on the stack only to be 
brutally disturbed when one of its 
mates landed squarely on top. You 
can imagine what this does to the 
bottoms of the pans and to the top 
wire edge. It is no wonder that after 
short use like this it becomes neces- 
sary to use a crow bar to get the pan 
sets apart. 

The hand dumping operation at the 
oven also can be very injurious to 
the set of pans by the mechanical act 
of turning the set upside down and 
banging it violently on the dumping 
table to jar loose the loaf, and by 
throwing the set on the top of a 
stack. At this point the pan set is 
more easily distorted as they are hot 
and metal under heat will lose some 
of its tensile strength. 

Because of the pan sets apparent 
feeling of excessive strength, some 
of the boys in the bakery handle them 
very roughly—but I can assure you 
that the life of the pan is in direct 
proportion to the care and treatment 
it is given in everyday bakeshop use. 

Therefore, it would be our recom- 
mendation that the shop workers in 
the semi-automatic or hand-operated 
shops be given a course of instruc- 
tions in the handling of pan equip- 
ment during the baking cycle. It is 
a foregone conclusion that greater 
care in handling pans will add many 
months to their life. 


Pan Washing Operation 

The third operation mentioned be- 
fore was the pan washing operation. 
Pans accumulate a tremendous 
amount of carbonized grease and 
other bakery soil very quickly. They 
should be cleaned at periodic inter- 
vals, and it is our recommendation 
that a regular cleaning schedule be 
set up by the shop superintendent. 

However, possibly more sets of 
pans have been ruined by improper 
washing procedure than for all other 
reasons put together. The very big 
problem here is to remove carbonized 
grease and other bakery soil without 
injury to the baking surface of the 
pan. This is a large order as the 
washing solution must be powerful 
enough to attack a conglomeration of 
residue on the pan surface and yet 
be sufficiently inhibited with the 
proper chemicals so that the thin tin 
coating and baking film are left un- 
disturbed. 

We recommend that you either 
have your pans washed by one of 
the professional services offered the 
baking industry or follow to the let- 
ter the instructions issued by the 
leading washing powder manufac- 
turers. Always be certain of one 
thing, that the particular washing 
powder that you are using is com- 
pounded specifically for the metal or 
combination of metals that your pan 
sets are made from. 

Up to this point, I have only 
touched once or twice on the subject 
of this ;>per, “New Developments in 
Baking Pans.” However, I did want 
to bring you up to date on the evolu- 
tion of the modern baking pan and to 
pass on to you a few words of cau- 
tion regarding the care and handling 
of pan equipment. 

Some of the recent developments 
in pans are: 

“Nesting adapter” for pullman sets. 
The development of this feature al- 
lows the baker to nest his pullman 
pans in stacks in the same manner 
as he handles open top bread pans. 

The covers are usually stored in a 
box truck. This is particularly advan- 
tageous for the baker who operates 
in an area where there is a tremen- 
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dous amount of pullman bread pro- 
duced as it allows them to use ap- 
proximately 35% less storage space 
than formerly required when pull- 
man pans had to be stacked with the 
covers interleaved between each pan 
set. 

Another development that was 
sorely needed was a method to fabri- 
cate pullman pan drop covers in such 
a manner that the inner wrap would 
not loosen up and pull away from the 
bandiron in the rim—thereby actual- 
ly decreasing the inside dimension of 
the cover to a point where they would 
no longer fit on the set properly. 

Our engineers solved this problem 
and today all pullman pan drop cov- 
ers are equipped with this feature 
Which we choose to call “Perma 
Wrap” drop cover. 


Convex Ends, Bottoms 

Some of the other developments in 
pan construction that made the bak- 
er’s job a litle easier were: Convex 
ends and convex bottoms. These fea- 
tures eliminate a great deal of trou- 
ble at the wrapping machine as it 
provides the means whereby every 
loaf of bread produced is full enough 
in the right places assuring you of a 
positive wrapping paper seal on the 
ends of the loaf and on the bottom. 

In some cases where convex bot- 
tom pans are used the overlap of 
paper on the bottom can be reduced 
somewhat, with full assurance of a 
good tight seal. 

The baking pan industry can point 
with pride at many improvements 
over the years all designed to help the 
baker do his job more efficiently. 
This era or trend towards more 
mechanization in bakery production 
started shortly after the last war 
and it was soon apparent to us that 
some of the automatic equipment al- 
ready installed and some still on the 
drafting boards would require 
changes in pan construction in order 
to function properly. 

As pointed out to you before, pans 
used in an automatic or semi-auto- 
matic bakery can be expected to last 
through a greater number of uses 
than pans used in a shop that does 
not have any automatic equipment, 
providing, of course, that they have 
been designed for the specific auto- 
matic equipment in use. 

To give you some idea of what 
is meant by this statement, I would 
like to point out some of the features 
or modifications of design necessary 
for different types of automatic 
equipment. 


Moulder Panners 

Several makes of moulder panners 
require the addition of panner bars 
and a pusher or separating bar on 
basket hearth bread pan sets in or- 
der to function with the unit. 

A panning bar is a rod secured be- 
tween each pan and dropped down to 
a point approximately % in. below 
the pan bottom and serves to index 
the pan properly so the descending 
dceugh piece is correctly positioned. 
The pusher or separating bar is de- 
signed to keep the pan sets from rid- 
ing over the set directly ahead. 

The positioning and design of these 
features varies depending upon the 
make of mould panner in use. 


Depanners 

With some makes of depanners it 
is necessary that the strapping band 
of the pan set be reinforced at the 
two outside spacings in order to bear 
up under the repeated shocks as the 
set is dropped on the knockout bars. 

Here also the design of this de- 
panner reinforcing bar feature is 
sometimes changed due to individual 
needs on specific machines. 

There are other types of depan- 
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ners which depend upon fingers en- 
gaging several sets at the same time 
by the bandiron in order to turn the 
set over and eject the loaf. This type 
requires that the strapping band be 
in an absolutely straight line and pre- 
sent a flush face. This means that 
there can be no protrusions in the 
strapping band—the U-bar corners 
are pinched to the end of the set and 
if convexed ends are used the band- 
iron cannot follow the contour. 
There are quite a few additional 
types of automatic equipment, which 
I have not mentioned, such as mech- 
anical and magnetic pan groupers 
and mechanical and magnetic pullman 


pan cover de-lidders. These units al- 
so require special features in pan 
design. 

Our large engineering staff is con- 
stantly developing new ideas, and as 
these are laboratory and field tested, 
they are offered to the baking in- 
dustry—some as extra features to 
perform a specific task and others 
are pan construction improvements 
which are incorporated in our manu- 
facturing procedure. 


Aluminum Foil 


Before I close I would like to call 
your attention to a recent develop- 
ment that could very well be the 
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most important development concern- 
ing baking pans that this industry 
has ever witnessed. I refer to alumin- 
um foil, and the successful fabrica- 
tion of this material into a sturdy 
pan that actually serves a double role. 

Pans made of this material, due to 
its unique properties, serve first as a 
baking pan—then with the addition 
of a covering of some sort you see 
before you a very attractive package 
which has already been proved to 
have tremendous pulling power in the 
stores, and when this package reaches 
the home it then reverts to the orig- 
inal function of serving as a baking 
pan. 





KEEP 
A FIRM | 
GRIP ON | 
ELUSIVE 
QUALITIES 
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A few things RIEGEL 
can do for you... 


Keep products dry 

Keep products moist 
Retard rancidity 

Seal with heat or glue 
Provide wet strength 
Stop grease penetration 
Retain aromas, flavors 
Resist extreme cold 
Reduce breakage 
Prevent sifting 

Protect from light 

Resist alkalis 

Resist corrosion 

Boost machine efficiency 
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‘lor-made ‘Riegel papers 


The vital qualities of today’s “best sellers” create many problems 


in protective packaging. A delicate aroma “just disappears.” 


A fine oil carefully processed into the product may stain the 


wrapper. Or a delightful crispness may revert to a sad sog. 


These are problems Riegel has solved over and over again, for 


hundreds of products from soap, dessert powders and coffee 


to X-ray films and ball bearings. In one case the answer may 
be a wet-strength greaseproof . . . in another it may be a 
triplex lamination of foil and special glassines. Whatever 
your package may need, Riegel can develop the right 
papers... quickly, efficiently, economically. 
Write to Riegel Paper Corporation, P.O. Box 170, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


oe 


FUNCTIONAL PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 


> WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOOK 
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Southern Bakers 
Complete Plans 
for 3 Day Meeting 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—A rec- 
ord attendance is indicated for the 
Southern Bakers Assn.’s 39th annual 
convention April 23-25 at the Vinoy 
Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla., ac- 
cording to Raymond B. Streb, Royal 
Baking Co., Raleigh, N.C., president 
of the group. 

In addition to the regular conven- 
tion program an expanded schedule 
for the women, including luncheons 
and parties, have been planned with 
Mrs. Roy Peters as chairman. 

Entertainment events for the mem- 
bership include golfing at the Sunset 
Golf Club and fishing, the latter event 
being in charge of George Gentry, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Tampa, Fla. 

The convention opens with regis- 
tration at 8:30 a:m. on April 23, and 
will be climaxed by the speech of 
Dr. Josiah Crudup, president, Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Ga., following 
the annual banquet at 7 p.m., April 
25. The annual ball begins at 9 p.m. 
that evening. 

Other events on April 23 will in- 
clude the board of governors’ meet- 
ing, ladies’ get-acquainted luncheon, 
ladies’ party and bay cruise aboard 
the “HumKo,” the president’s recep- 
tion at 6 p.m., Vinoy Park smorgas- 
bord and dancing. 

Registration, the allied breakfast 
and business meeting open activities 
at 8:30 a.m. on April 24. Another 
bay cruise has been arranged for the 
ladies and at 10:30 a.m. the annual 
business meeting begins. A luncheon- 
fashion show is scheduled for women 
during the noon hour and in the aft- 
ernoon the preliminary golf rounds 
will be played. Another cruise is set 
for the ladies in the afternoon and 
at 6 p.m. the allied pool party and 
water carnival will be staged. A smor- 
gasbord is scheduled for 7 p.m. and 
dancing and a floor show are slated 
for the evening. 

No meetings have been scheduled 
for April 25 with the golf toqurna- 
ment and fishing forming the morn- 
ing’s highlights. A ladies’ luncheon 
has been arranged for the Tides Hotel 
on the Gulf, the president’s cocktail 
hour begins at 6 p.m., to be followed 


by the annual banquet and main 
speech by Dr. Crudrup. 
—— BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
NAMES T. F. O’ LEARY 
NEW YORK — The Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Assn., Inc., New 
York, has announced that Thomas F. 
O'Leary will represent the group in 


the New England territory, suc- 
ceeding Al Hedemark, who is now 
representing the company in sales 


work in another territory. Mr. 
O'Leary's headquarters is at 38 Taff- 
rail Road, Quincy, Mass. 


——SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEROY KULLA RENAMED 
BY ST. LOUIS BAKERS 


ST. LOUIS—The present officers 
of the St. Louis Master Bakers Assn. 
have been named for another year. 

Reelected were: President, Leroy 
Kulla, Kulla Bake Shop; first vice 
president, Richard Sattler, Sattler 
Bakery; second vice president, George 
Eipper, Eipper Bakery, and financial 
secretary Armin Schwarz, Jr., Armin 
Schwarz Bakery. John Wesseil of La- 
dies Home Baking Co. is recording 
secretary; E. L. Schmidt, Schmidt 
Brothers Bakery, treasurer, and Her- 
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man Ullrich, a retired baker, ser- 
geant-at-arms. Charles Obert, Obert 
Bakery; Englebert Knaus, Knaus 
Bakery, and Albert Hauser, Hauser 
Bake Shop, are trustees. 

¥v ¥ 


The St. Louis Master Bakers Assn. 
has taken definite steps to protect its 
members against a sudden wave of 
forged checks and counterfeit money 
making its appearance in St. Louis: 
At a recent meeting the members 
saw a movie showing how counter- 
feit money can be identified, as well 
as how the individual can protect 
himself against forged checks. Some 


13 bakeries in the St. Louis area 
have reported being victimized with 
bad checks. The common practice is 
for the forger to order a custom 
wedding or anniversary cake from 
the bakery, and then when picking 
it up, making payment for it with a 
check usually written out for $10 or 
more than the cost of the cake. 
¥ ¥ 

The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America singing commercial record 
titled “Start the Day the Baker’s 
Way” is being put to use by the St. 
Louis Master Bakers Assn., with each 
member of the organization being 
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urged to sponsor radio spot time util- 
izing the song as a theme. 
¥ ¥ 

The Bakery Allied Salesmen’s Club 
of St. Louis has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Harold Peter- 
son, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; first vice 
president, Emil C. Loesche, St. Louis 
Baker’s Cooperative; second vice 
president, Ed Stabno, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and secretary, Arthur 
Walz, Chapman-Smith Co., with 
Joseph Baumeister, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., treasurer and 
Charles Roland, Roland Flour Co., 
three-year board member. 





You bake a better loaf... 


when you use Bakery Tested Breadlac! 


in 1930 ® 


the first nonfat dry milk solids of 
uniform quality were developed by 
Borden. By introducing Bakery- 
Tested* Breadlac, Borden gave 
bakers what they had always 
wanted. Here at last was a dry milk 
...completely uniform and superior 
in flavor, texture and baking quality! 


1. 
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Bakery-Tested* Breadlac guarantees 
you uniformity in flavor! 


Bakery-Tested* Breadlac guarantees 
® you uniformity in greater absorption! 














Bakery Tested Breadlac means 
you bake a better loaf! 










Bakery-Tested* Breadlac guarantees 
@ you uniformity in freshness! 


Bakery-Tested* Breadlac guaranices 
® you uniformity in greater yield! 





Ask your Borden representative for a set of our 4 new publications on quantity baking. 


*Borden pioneered bakery-testing of milk—now standard in baking laboratories 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT - THE BORDEN FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. — — MAKERS OF... 
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MOHAWK VALLEY BAKERS 
INSTALL NEW OFFICERS 


YORKVILLE, N.Y.—Newly elected 
officers of the Mohawk Valley Bak- 
ers Assn. were installed at a recent 
dinner dance event at the Club Mon- 
arch here. 

Installed were John Krenitski, 
White Eagle Bakery, Rome, presi- 
dent: J. Arthur Evans, Evans’ Bak- 
ery, Utica, vice president; Michael 
Domka, White Baking Co., Utica, 
treasurer; Dale Pardi, National Yeast 
Corp., financial seeretary; Ellwyn 
Price, Price & Riecker Bakery Sup- 
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plies, recording secretary; Thomas 
Watkins, General Mills, Inc., corre- 
sponding secretary. 

F. Carl Barth, Red Cherry Pie 
Shop, Utica, was named chairman of 
the board of directors. Other board 
members are: Thomas Bagan, White 
Eagle Bakery, Utica; Jerry Rosen- 
blum, New York Bakery, Utica; Ches- 
ter Huta, Star Bakery, Utica, and 
Joseph Drobner, Home Dairy Bakery. 

Thomas McCarthy, Rochester, in- 
troduced Robert Johnson, third vice 
president of the New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., who was the main speak- 


er and installing officer. Mr. Johnson 
outlined the work of the various New 
York bakery associations and pos- 
sible programs for the future. 

Mr. Barth, retiring president, also 
spoke, urging continued support of 
association activities. 
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MILPRINT REPRESENTATIVE 

MILWAUKEE —Elmer J. Angs- 
man has been appointed a represen- 
tative of Milprint, Inc., in the Chi- 
cago territory, it has been announced 
by Lester R. Zimmerman, vice presi- 
dent of the company. 








You bake a better lemon pie... 


when you use Bordens Powdered Lemon Juice! 


And why not, for Borden’s is made from tree-ripe, freshly 
squeezed California lemons. Makes the perfect lemon flavor- 
ing. One taste and you'll know why your customers prefer a 
pie of this flavor. So, why accept artificial flavors when you 
don’t have to? Give Borden’s Powdered Lemon Juice a try. 2 






Why Borden’s None Such Mince Meat? 
Because None Such combines 21 quality 
ingredients and blends them in a delicious 
medley. You know, None Such is the only 
nationally advertised mince meat today! It 
has become the standard against which all 


other mince meats are measured. 


None Such . . . the real tangy “mince meat 
taste” your customers expect when they buy 
your mince pies, coffee rings and cookies. 
Whether you use the economical condensed, 
or the convenient ready-to-use None Such 
Mince Meat, you'll get the same wonderful 
results. Just be sure it’s None Such, and re- 
member, you can place your contract now 
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Home-style LEMON MERINGUE PIE 


Lbs. Ozs. 
8 


Pour this cream slow] 
Syrup while stirring. 
until filler thickens, Fill into baked shells 
When ples are partly cooled, spread with 
Meringue. Sift lightly with 
Brown in medium oven. 





(Makes five 9-inch pies) 
Bring to a brisk boil: 
Water (312 pints) 

Sugar 
Butter or Veg. Shortening 
Mix together dry: 


Borden's Powdered Lemon Juice 
Corn Starch 
Salt 


Now make this dry mixture into 
@ smooth cream by Stirring in: 
Water ("2 pint) 


Egg Yolks (equals 10 egg yolks) 


y into the boiling 
ontinue cooking 


powdered Sugar. 
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You bake a better mince pie... 


when you use Borden None Such Mince Meat! 





for your season’s mince meat requirements! 


» BORDEN’S INSTANT MIX HOT CHOCOLATE 
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+ THOMPSON’S*DOUBLE-MALTED"MALTED MILK > PARLAC WHOLE MILK POWDER 


* BORDEN’S MALTED MILK 
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Program Readied 
for Lake Michigan 
Bakers’ Convention 


MILWAUKEE Final program 
plans are being prepared for the an- 
nual convention of Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference May 17-20 
at the Milwaukee Auditorium. 

John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Melrose Park, Ill, is convention 
chairman and is making plans for a 
large turnout of members from In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Illinois and Michi- 
gan. 

On the May 17 program are the 
president's reception, buffet supper 
and entertainment at the Hotel Wis- 
consin. 

The allied trades’ idea and service 
parade will be staged at the Auditor- 
ium on the morning of May 18. Over 
100 allied concerns will display some 
type of special service which he 
sponsors. Demonstrations on store 
window displays, cake decorating, 
packaging and layouts on machinery, 
equipment, store and shops will be 
staged. The bakers’ luncheon will be 
served at noon at Juneau Hall in the 
Auditorium, followed by a program 
of speakers. 

A bakers’ retail session is sched- 
uled for 7 to 9:30 p.m. May 18 at 
Juneau Hall, with the emphasis on 
sales and selling, including a sales- 
girls’ clinic. The wholesale and house- 
to-house session will be held at En- 
glemann Hall. This session will be 
divided into production and _ sales 
sections. 

An enlargement of the previous 
day's sessions is planned for the 
morning of May 19, followed by a 
noon luncheon at Juneau Hall and an 
afternoon panel of speakers. 

The annual dinner banquet and 
dance is planned for 7 p.m. on May 
19 in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Schroeder Hotel. 

Committee meetings are scheduled 
to take up the greater part of the 
May 20 sessions. 
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2 OFFICIALS PROMOTED 
BY MINERVA WAX PAPER 


CLEVELAND — R. G. Hathern, 
chairman of the board of Minerva 
Wax Paper Co., has announced the 
promotions of James Spencer to as- 
sistant to the president and Joseph 
Thompson to vice president in charge 
of research and development. 

Mr. Thompson joined Minerva Wax 
Paper Co. in 1947. Prior to that he 
did research work for Dennison Man- 
ufacturing Co., Farmingham, Mass.; 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, and Dewey Almy Chemical Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Spencer has been with Minerva 
since 1947 and a director since 1950. 
Previous to his promotion, Mr. Spen- 
cer was sales coordinator. He will 
have his headquarters at the Minerva 
plant in Minerva, Ohio, but will spend 
more time at the company’s national 
headquarters in Cleveland. 





RETAIL BAKERY SALES DOWN 
IN JANUARY 


WASHINGTON—Sales of bakery 
products in retail establishments 
dropped 16% below December figures 
during January, according to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Sales were 
up 11% over those for the same 
month in 1952. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 
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‘Golden loaf #1 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
wAKGS cirvy , MINNBSBSOTA 











——<™\_Here’s what 
bakers 

say about 
cotton bags’... 
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say: that cotton flour 
bags provide less 
breakage. 


that cotton han- 
best. 


say: 
dles 


say: cotton costs less. 


For low breakage . . . for easy handling . . . or from 
a cost standpoint, we especially recommend P/K Full 
Value Pillow Case Bags for bakery flours. 100-lb. size 
in P/K Quality unbleached type 96 muslin bleaches 
readily and is easily sold as a ready-to-use pillow case 


*In answers to a survey conducted by seven bakery 
magazines. 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., INC. M% 


KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO 


Spectacular Cake 
Displays Feature 
Seattle Food Show 


SEATTLE Spectacular bakery 
displays won a number of first prizes 
at the fourth annual Exhibit of Culi- 
nary Art held in Seattle recently. 
This food show is now one of the 
largest of its kind in the country and 
has outstanding bakery displays, ac- 
cording to Paul F. Muellet, chairman. 

A 300-lb. scale model of a home 
featured in a concurrent Seattle 
home show attracted a major share 
of attention. Built entirely of sheet 
cakes, edible pastry and sugar work, 
the cake won the award for the best 
fancy pastry exhibit. It was baked 
by Charles Read, superintendent of 
Clark’s Bakery, Seattle. 

A 125-lb. wedding cake baked by 
Philip Gai of Gai’s Seattle French 
Bakery, received the most votes from 
spectators as the best display. 

A new type of sugar decoration 
was exhibited by the Tastie Home 
Bakery, Seattle. Mrs. Vienna Schu- 
macher, one of the owners, made the 
cake which won the award for the 
best bakery exhibit. 

The Pioneer Bakery, Renton, 
Wash., received a special judge’s 
award for an exhibit of fancy cakes. 

Gold medals were awarded to 
Clark’s Bakery, Tastie Home Bak- 
ery, United Air Lines, Village Bak- 
ery, Pioneer Bakery and the Edison 
Technical School. 

Silver medals were awarded to 
Paul’s Bakery, Tacoma; Tastie Home 
Bakery, Gai’s Seattle French Bak- 
ery, Mannings, Inc., Village Bakery, 
Pioneer Bakery and the New York 
Bakery, Seattle. 

Bronze medals were earned by the 
Baker Boy Bakery, Clark’s Bakery, 
Bake Rite Bakery, Isabel’s Bakery, 
Mannings, Inc., Village Bakery and 
the Avenue Bakery. 
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STRIETMANN WILL ERECT 
NEW PLANT IN MACON, GA. 


CINCINNATI — The Strietmann 
Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, has acquired 
27 acres of land in Macon, Ga., on 
which it will erect a building contain- 
ing 160,000 sq. ft. to be used for bak- 
ing biscuit products. 

In announcing the new branch 
plant, George Strietmann, president, 
said the most modern bakery equip- 
ment will be installed, including fully 
automatic ovens, 300 ft. long, and 
pneumatic flour and other bulk ma- 
terials handling equipment. 

Present plans call for completion 
of the building early next year. It 
will be 1,000 ft. in length and will 
house approximately 200 employees 
at the start of operations. The plant 
will have a capacity in excess of 1 
million pounds of biscuit products 
weekly. Joseph O. Emmett, now 
Strietmann traffic and service de- 
partment manager, will be resident 
general manager of the Macon bak- 
ery. 

The company now distributes its 
crackers and cookies through 14 dis- 
tributing branches to retailers in 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and parts of Georgia. The 
new Macon plant will add production 
facilities to serve these and adjacent 
areas in the Southeast. 

Strietmann Biscuit Co., an operat- 
ing division of the United Biscuit 
Company of America, was founded 
here in 1860 by George H. Striet- 
mann, father of Albert P. Strietmann, 
present chairman of the board of 
both Strietmann and United. 
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ARNOLD 


-_ 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 









MULT-WALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
crrid, Minn. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground W 
Best Wheat Is Grow? 


ere the 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Bo seme 


‘ 


\ MG ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





| 


| You can depend on 
| LA GRANGE FLOURS 








LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 





Bakeries Praised 
by Chicago Story 


CHICAGO — Chicagoans received 
an informative word picture of the 
local baking industry and its progress 
in story written by William Clark for 
a recent issue of his paper, the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

The article, over a column in 
length, told how bread has reached 
a $160 million a year volume in Chi- 
cago and explained that it accounts 
for about 70% of the volume of all 
bakery goods in that city. 

Warm in its praise of the rapid 
growth of bakeries in Chicago, the 
writer pointed out their economic 
value. The city’s 180 wholesale bak- 
eries and 1,000 retail bakers employ 
upwards of 12,000 persons with a 
payroll of about $50 million. 

Chicagoans, like people the coun- 
try over, leave baking to the pro- 
fessionals. An estimated 5% of Chi- 
cago’s bread is supplied by house- 
wives, the rest by bakeries. A scant 
half century ago, Mr. Clark writes, 
it was the other way around with 
95% of all bread consumed being 
produced in the home. 

Chicagoans, the article continues, 
buy close to a million loaves of bread 
a day. Of this number about nine 
out of ten loaves are white. Whole- 
salers, it is estimated, do 70 to 80% 
of the commercial bread business. 

Named in the article as_ being 
among the largest of Chicago’s bread 
bakers are Continental Baking Co., 
Ward Baking Co., Interstate Baker- 
ies Corp., and Gordon Baking Co. 
Purity Bakeries Corp., headquarter- 
ing in Chicago, does not market its 
products locally. 

Burny Brothers, Inc., is both a 
wholesaler and a retailer, while Piper 
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Baking Co. is a leader in variety 
breads. Pepperidge Farm, Inc., is 
building a large bakery in Downers 
Grove. 

There are big names among the 
retail bakeshops, too, the story points 
out. Davidson, Heinemann, Harmony, 
Schlosser, Becker and Schwefer are 
readily recognizable, Mr. Clark 
writes. 

Five big retail grocery chains do 
about 27% of the retail bread busi- 
ness in Chicago, the story states. 

While bread baking, especially with 
the wholesalers, has become largely 
mechanized, there is still a continu- 
ing demand for capable bakers. 

A shortage of young, upcoming 
bakers hits most heavily at the small 
retail shop where inability to replace 
one baker may mean the end of the 
line, Mr, Clark explains. 
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CAROLINA BAKERS’ GROUP 
ARRANGES JUNE MEETING 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas are com- 
pleting plans for the 24th annual con- 
vention to be held at Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C., on June 
13-15. Additional facilities will be 
provided by the Gardenia Terrace 
and Pine Lakes Country Club, ac- 
cording to convention officials, who 
urge early reservations. 

Hotel rates for the convention will 
be on a modified American plan, the 
rate for the evening meal for adults 
to be $3.50. Breakfast and lunch are 
not included in this plan. 

A program of speakers, sports 
events and entertainment, including 
another presentation by the Carolina 
Showboat, a vaudeville show, will be 
convention features. 




















it’s the LEVULOSE in 


NULOMOLINE 


THE PIONEER STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR 


Guard your profits and increase your repeat sales 
by insuring freshness in your baked goods with 
NULOMOLINE. 

The Levulose in NULOMOLINE, retaining and attract- 
ing moisture, will keep your cakes, cookies, and icings 
fresher for a longer period. By retarding staling, NULO- 
MOLINE checks the loss of flavor and aroma. It enhances 
the crust color that first attracts your customers and then 
sells them again. 

NULOMOLINE, the baker’s standard for invert sugar 
for over 33 years, is a must for your baked goods. 

Booklet of balanced bakery formulas upon request. 


THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 


wn | AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 

Manufacturers of NULOMOLINE (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

330 East N. Water St., Chicago 11, Ill. 751 Terminal St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
NULOMOLINE, LTD.: 1410 Stanley St., Montreal 2, Canada 
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RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 














housewives demand... 


Smart millers have discovered that their 
customers like Mente Dainty Print Bags! 
And no wonder! They make strong, 
sturdy, attractive bags — and the yard- 
age obtained (over a yard in every bag) 
is prized by thrifty housewives for mak- 
ing all sorts of pretty 
things for the family 


and home. 


Band or spot labels 
—both easily re- 


moved because of 
the special ad- 


hesives used. 


Write, wire or phone 8. Cornstarch is the only ingredi- is less tendency for the baked pie 
for latest quotations ya ent used in powdered sugar to pre- Crust to become soggy and rubbery. 
« bs vent lumping. 20. Biscuit and cracker bakers use 
Dept. 9. The calorie content of rusk is 0m 4 to 5% gelatine (based on the 
about 50% greater than of white total weight of the formula) in mak- 
a9 a bread. ing their marshmallow. 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 10. Maize flakes used in making Ee SEES Sp es 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 
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MASTERPIECE -~ SWEET CREAM - 


VERY BEST 











Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


 W. J. JENNISON Co. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 49 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. The protein content of frozen 
whole eggs is about 12% to 13%%. 

2. The pH of a good cake flour is 
about 5.5 to 5.8. 

3. To help decrease the caving in 
of the tops of streusel coffee cakes, 
they should be placed upside down on 
cloth covered screens as soon as they 
come out of the oven. 

4. In making two crust pies, it is 
best to use the filling when it is cold. 

5. Bread made with distilled wa- 
ter will have greater volume than 
bread made with water having a 
slight degree of hardness. 


6. When changing from ammonium 
carbonate to ammonia bicarbonate 
in a cookie mix, it is necessary to 
use about 30% more ammonia bicar- 
bonate to obtain the same results. 

7. When a sponge dough is fer- 
mented for about 4 hr., under proper 
eonditions, it will heat up about 
80° F. 


coconut macaroons by the cooking 
process improve the keeping quality 
of the macaroons. 

11. When corn sugar (dextrose) is 
used instead of cane or beet sugar 
(sucrose) in roll doughs the fermen- 
tation time should be lengthened. 

12. Washing the tops of pies with 
a rich egg wash toughens the crust. 
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13. As a rule, cake doughnuts in 
which liquid buttermilk is used will 
not be as uniform as when powdered 
buttermilk is used. 

14. “Rope” found in bread is an 
indication of unsanitary conditions 
in the bakeshop. 

15. When making invert syrup, 5 
oz. of tartaric acid should be used 
for each 100 lb. of sugar. 

16. Cakes made at an altitude of 
7,500 ft. above sea level require less 
baking powder than those made at 
1,000 ft. above sea level. 

17. When butter cream icing is too 
soft in the summer time, part of the 
butter may be replaced by puff paste 
margerine in order to give the icing 
a firmer body. 

18. Potassium bromate is an ingre- 
dient that is not used in all yeast 
food. 

19. When from 6 to 10% egg whites 
are used in a pie crust formula, there 








RESIGNS ALLIED POST 

LOS ANGELES — Ernie Hoelzle, 
Standard Brands, Inc., has_ been 
elected second vice president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try of Southern California. He suc- 
ceeds Claude Farr, manager of the 
Sperry division of General Mills, 
Inc., who resigned. 

















APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 

















Unusually Flexible BOWL SCRAPER by BUSH 
. » » Will Not Crack! 


Ideal for Imprinting of Advertising Message 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





Designed for efficient scraping of all standard bowls and made of 
DuPont Alathon, Bush’s unusual scraper leaves absolutely no aftertaste. 
Useful also for scraping out hot custards and pie fruit kettles without 
harming scraper. 


Ideal for imprinting of advertising message. Send for new cat- 
alog featuring many new ornaments as well as Bush’s revolutionary low- 
cost cake tiers that bakers can afford to give away. 

WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


7 24 by Leon D s Bus OF CAKE ORNAMENTS 
Dept. A, 4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
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FLOUR 


EAGLE ROLLER MILLCO. 
q NEW ULM. MINN. a 


Milled with infinite care and shill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country’s finest flours. 


agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 














Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Rail Ties as Fuel 
Gave Baltimore 
Bakery Its Start 


BALTIMORE—In 1852 Baltimore 
was a young, thriving city which 
played host to the Democratic and 
Whig national conventions. It saw 
the Democrat's choice, Gen. Franklin 
Pierce turn out to be the winner. 

It was also in 1852 that another 
winner was born in  Baltimore— 
Muhly’s Gem Bakery. 

Eberhardt Muhly selected the resi- 
dential section of South Baltimore to 
build a large oven for baking—large 
enough so he could use o'd railroad 
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ties for fuel. Mr. Muhly, enterpris- 
ing as he was, had made an agree- 
ment with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad to buy its rotted wooden ties 
for a nominal sum. 

The pioneer Muhly did custom bak- 
ing as well as prepare his own bread 
which he sold for 5¢ a loaf. Women 
in the neighborhood would bring their 
mixed dough to Mr. Muhly who would 
bake their bread for 2¢ a loaf. 

Eberhardt Muhly’s life as a baker 
was hard. In those days bakers had 
to prepare their own yeast from po- 
tato ferment. But Muhly’s Bakery 
grew and soon a son, Christian, was 
called in to assist with the work. It 
wasn’t long before both Eberhardt and 


Christian marched off to the Civil 
War, in the gray of the Confederate 
Army. 

Eberhardt never returned to the 
bakery—he saw.so much suffering 
in his four years of service that he 
became a doctor. The son, Christian, 
returned after the war, married, and 
reopened Muhly’s’ Bakery. After 
Christian’s death, his widow, and lat- 
er a son, George E., operated the 
bakery. In 1904 George E. Muhly 
took over active management and it 
was then that the bakery became 
known as Muhly’s Gem Bakery, after 
George’s initials, G. E. M. 

In 1940 the present owner, Edwin 
C. Muhly, took over the bakery, and 



















The ORIGINAL B-E-T-S, also available 
with PURE CRYSTALLINE VITAMIN D ADDED! 


To meet the requests of many bakers for the addition of 
vitamin D to enriched bread, Sterwin scores another first by 


-E-T-S with 
VITAMIN 2 
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his son, Edwin C. Muhly, Jr., is 
looked upon to continue the Muhly 
Gem Bakery tradition into its fifth 
generation when he gets out of col- 
lege. 

The drama of Muhly’s Gem Bakery 
is contained in a little centennial 
booklet entitled, “1852-1952, One 
Hundred Years of Fine Baking,” 
which has been issued by the firm. 

The booklet impresses the reader 
that a bakery can become more than 
just a place of business—it can be- 
come part of a city, finely interwoven 
with its history and progress. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Over 1,000 Order 


Modernization Guide 


NEW YORK Bakery owners 
across the nation have acclaimed the 
“Retailer’s Fact-Gathering Guide for 
Modernization,” according to the pub- 
lishers, the Store Modernization In- 
stitute, as a well-developed, construc- 
tive aid in the modernization of their 
stores. Over 1,000 copies of this 
pocket-sized booklet have already 
been ordered. 

The constructive information is ac- 
tually supplied by the retailer himself 
as he uses the ‘Guide,’ which is in 
the form of a check list. It enables 
him to evaluate the present condi- 
tion of his store and decide what 
needs modernizing or changing, the 
institute states. By getting the facts 
down on paper and coordinating them 
in his mind, the retailer gets a clear 
idea of his problems and can map 
out an over-all program of moderni- 
zation, it is explained. With the 
whole picture before him, he can 
apply to his individual store all the 
modernization material prepared by 
his trade magazines and groups. 

The Store Modernization Institute 
sponsors the 4th National Store Mod- 
ernization, Building & Maintenance 
Show, June 9-12, at Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, siid to be 
the largest and most educational ex- 
position of its kind for the retailing 
industry. Tickets to the show and 
copies of the ‘Guide’? may be ob- 
tained free by writing to the Store 
Modernization Institute, 20 E. 55th 
St., New York 22, N.Y. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











Bread Sales Slump 
Blamed on Day Skip 


PORTLAND Declining bread 
sales on the West Coast have been 
indirectly traced to the practice by 
baked goods suppliers of omitting de- 
l'veries to retail stores one day a 
week, it has been reported in Food 
Topics magazine. 

The magazine said the contention 
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making available B-E-T-S with pure crystalline vitamin D eran ecinell tn a cere Wealletin aenk to a 
added. , the members of the Oregon Food a 
This new B-E-T-S tablet containing vitamin D will enable The Oriai ae eg rag Bice group's sec- 104 
: the baker to meet the standards for enriched bread including riginal B-E retary, Howard McAnulty. 
ritamin D easily, : ately and economically. The baker -T-§ B The bulletin, it is reported, read: 
vitamin D easily, accurately and econo y. The first met) “E-T-§ with “While bread sales have climbed : 
can add to his enriched bread label, claim for the percentage enabled a that Vit r percentagewise since the war in oth- 
of minimum daily requirement of vitamin D contained. the present ee amin D Added oe wrntn tee bees lelen off on the 
: : : ' Standards ~ Ot Sag SPR eg ae ee : ; i ' 
Thousands of bakers know B-E-T-S as the fast, thoroughly lhe same quick dj viene presi ra — ~ bag 
disintegrating tablet that assures uniform bread enrich- tegrating high nap ge Fe age ang Baresi 
ares 3. Rope, U8) quality nesday skip in deliveries. ; } 
ment. B-E-T-S has always led the way for easy, accurate, *-P-S with : However, Mr. McAnulty pointed J } 
economical bread enrichment. And, the new B-E-T-S i out. it is not entirely the fault of the 
gives you a powerful, new selling point. delivery skip, but indicated that food if : 
. : : . ee P R we i “a ‘. . . ‘ 
Write or wire us for full information. store operators must share the blame. yo 
The loss cannot be traced entirely to 4 
staleness caused by the one day de- a \ 
° livery lag, he said, but often improp- ¥ 
Vt Z er display is to blame. | 
Stocked for uick deliver : Rensse- Mr. McAnulty said that bread ‘ 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. laer ( j ’ J salesmen are display conscious and 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 46 











1. True. Egg whites contain from 
1012 to 12% protein and yolks from 
15 to 16% 

2. False. The pH of the average 
good cake flour will run from about 
> to 3.2. 

3. True. By using this procedure 
the tops will be quite level when they 
are cooled. 

41. True. When a warm filling is 
placed in the pies, it will cause the 
pies to crack open and the filling to 
stew before the crust is baked. This 
spoils the appearance of the pies. 
Quite often the filling will boil out 
of the pies which makes the oven 
hearth dirty. 

5. False. The bread made with 
water having a slight degree of hard- 
ness would have the greatest volume 
as a slight degree of hardness has a 
tendency to strengthen or toughen 
the gluten in the dough. 

6. False. Ammonia bicarbonate may 
replace ammonium carbonate without 
making any adjustments in the for- 
mula. The results will be practically 
identical. 

7. True. Under normal fermenta- 
tion conditions, the sponge will heat 
up about 2° F. per hour. 

8. False. Generally 3% cornstarch 
is used. However, this is sometimes 
replaced by using 1%  tri-calcium 
phosphate 

9. True. Rusk contains about 1,830 
calories a pound and white bread 
about 1,185. 

10. True. During the cooking proc- 
ess the maize flakes are gelatinized. 
This causes the macaroons to have 
greater ability to hold moisture. 
Therefore they remain moist for a 
longer period of time decreasing 
staling. 

11. False. While corn sugar (dex- 
trose) is directly fermentable by 
yeast and beet and cane sugar are 
not, the fermentation time is not 
changed 

12. True. The egg wash coagulates, 
making the crust slightly tougher. 
Many bakers prefer to use either but- 
ter, margarine or cream to improve 
the flavor of the crust. 

13. True. The reason that the 
doughnuts are not uniform is_ be- 
cause of the variation in the acid 
content of the liquid buttermilk. The 
manufacturers of powdered butter- 
milk see to it that it has a uniform 
acid content. It usually contains 6% 
lactic acid. Liquid buttermilk may 
contain from .50 to 1.5 lactic acid. 

14. False. “Rope” in bread is not 
an indication of an unsanitary bak- 
ery. Flour, yeast, malt, potatoes and 
milk solids may contain rope spores. 
These rope spores are not killed at 
bread baking temperatures as the in- 
side of the loaves only reaches a 
temperature of about 210-211" F. 

15. False. Generally 2 oz. or tar- 
taric acid is used with 100 Ib. of wa- 
ter. For low grade cane or beet sugar, 
the acid used may have to be in- 
creased 50 to 60%. If both types of 
sugar are equally pure, they will re- 
quire the same amount of acid. 

16. True. Due to the decrease in 
atmospheric pressure less’. baking 
powder is required. 

17. True. Puff paste margarine has 
a melting point of about 115° F. But- 
ter has a melting point of about 88° 
F. Therefore, puff paste margarine 
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lends itself readily in producing a 
firmer body in the icing. 

18. False. Potassium bromate exerts 
an influence upon the gluten in the 
dough, producing much the same effect 
as fermentation. The effect produced 
is that the dough appears to be aged. 
This aging effect upon the dough is 
a contributing factor in decreasing 
the fermentation time when yeast 
food is used. 

19. True. This is especially true 
during the summer months when the 
humidity is high. 

20. False. The amount of gelatine 
used is approximately 2% of the to- 
tal weight of the formula. A 180-200 


Bloom Gelometer test gelatine is rec- 
ommended. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE COX PURCHASES 
BAKERY, 15TH IN CHAIN 

MOORHEAD, MINN.—The North- 
west Bakery, established in 1925 by 
John Lee in Moorhead, Minn., has 
been sold to George Cox, Grand 
Forks, N.D., to become the 15th bak- 
ery to come under Cox ownership. 
Mr. Cox owns bakeries in North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 

Mr. Lee will retire but continues 
as owner of John’s Bakery, operated 
by John Knutson, in Fargo, N.D. 

Mr. Cox has announeed that with- 
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in the year he will move to Moor- 
head to make his home and establish 
headquarters for the Cox bakeries 
George Feldman, Grand Forks, who 
joined Mr. Cox in 1939, is general 
manager of the chain. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CAROLINA BAKERS PICK 
PINEHURST FOR TOURNEY 

PINEHURST, N.C. The Bakers 
Assn. of the Carolinas has announced 
that the 1954 dates for the third an- 
nual golf tournament will be Feb. 
6-7 at Pinehurst, N.C. Headquarters 
will be at the Carolina Hotel in 
Pinehurst 








he way to a woman’s heart is through her 
budget! Give her a bargain! That’s why your 


feed will sell-faster in cotton bags than in 


any other container. 


Every 100-lb. cotton feed bag pro- 
vides the homemaker with more than 


a yard of good sewing material. 


Yes, cotton bags give your cus- 


tomers more for their money — 


. . @ 
and bargain-loving women 


by the millions know it! 


ant to win a fair lady 


to your brand? 


use 

this 

calling card 

Distribute complimentary 
copies of this valuable new 
booklet, “1953 Pattern 


Service for Sewing with 
Cotton Bags.” 


1953 


atlern Service 


for 


, 


mmm Mail the coupon for six FREE copies, 


€ f j and below cost prices on quantity orders 
with your imprint. Mail it today. 


National Cotton Council 








P.O. Box 76 

Memphis 1, Tennessee 
Please send 6 free samples of “1953 Pattern Service for Sewing 
with Cotton Bags.” 
Firm sccuiaiedan caadainailata 
Address senittilaninssisiaistemmneaiaiteninaaiiinaa 
City. State 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3316—U tility 





Lug 

An aluminum alloy utility lug de- 
signed for handling small quantities 
of baking ingredients conveniently 





is being manufactured by the Mc- 
Clintock Manufacturing Co. The lug 
has no seams, measures 1512x26x8 in. 
and has a 13% gal. capacity. The 
open, inverted “U” rim can be 
grasped and cleaned easily, the com- 
pany states. McClintock also manu- 







/ New Services 


A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department ere those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propvcts 


€ 
New Lirerature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


factures a rack on casters which 
holds three utility lugs. Complete 
literature is available by checking 
No. 3346 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3350—First Aid 
Kit Data Sheet 


Data sheets for unit first aid kits, 
tailor-made to the job the worker 
is doing, are now available from the 
National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. These 
data sheets suggest kit contents for 
treatment and dressings packaged 
for one-time use. The kits come in 
four sizes, with the 24-unit kit be- 
ing recommended for each 50 em- 
ployees and 10 and 16 unit kits for 
smaller groups. To assist companies 
in the selection of basic items for 
the units the data sheet gives rec- 
ommendations for some 25 occupa- 
tions. The Safety Council has also 
completed its 1953 Directory of Oc- 
cupational Safety Posters containing 


756 miniature illustrations stressing 
safety. Posters use both the seri- 
ous and humorous approaches. Price 
information on the first aid data 
sheets and the posters may be se- 
cured directly from the National 
Safety Council. 


Ornaments 


Now ready for bakers is a new 
illustrated catalog and price list by 
Leon D. Bush. Ornaments, cake tier 
separators, novelties and figurines for 





weddings, showers, anniversaries and 
parties are shown in the catalog in 
many styles and sizes. Figurines 
suitable for a double wedding are 
included. Also shown are such un- 
usual items as a minature church 
with a musical unit, Christmas bells 
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David Harum 
says: 


“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 
of excellent 
baking quality” 


Call for 


DAVID 
HARUM 


Bakery Flours 


68th Year 


LEXINGTON 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 














Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


and silver and golden anniversary 
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Send me information on the items marked: i — greg ie - s a ‘ ep oterailo “highland wheats 
and can be cleaned with a damp "ORT MORGAN COLORADO 
cloth, the catalog points out. The 
No. 3343—— Formulas {_] No. 3348—Doughnut Kettle 5 — boyd be che <nmegtnd —— 
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No. 3346— Utility Lug (} No. 3352—-Hydraulic Lift : cabinet even eter indirectly for INDUSTRY pl = ae ~ 
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No. 3347—-Oven C] No. 3353—Pan Greaser g baking and roasting, has been an- i870 ay 
: nounced by Martin Oven Co., Inc. _ 
i Baking and roasting ovens are iden- 
> tical except for insi i . i asa 
PENS a ck a sincecin ace ae deca bedi aeiete vides ea eek sig ous dale aeons : o tn Sie enous aed coy For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
' BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
COMPANY... .cccesccccceceveccccvccecese eeeeee Coccccece eeccceee i America’s Premier Cake Flour 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








Frank JAEGER MILutnG Co. 
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The Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth Street 
Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


in roasting chambers). Combinations 
of up to three ovens are available. 
The new indirect recirculating heat- 
ing system is being employed for the 
first time in cabinet type ovens, the 
result being more uniform heat, the 
company states. Burner input is 30,- 
000 BTU per chamber. Inside hearth 


We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 
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dimensions in both chambers are 
32 in. deep and 42 in. wide. Outside 
dimensions are 38 in. deep and 60 in. 
wide and the outside height of the 
baking chamber is 20 in. and of the 
roasting chamber 24 in. Additional 
information is available by checking 
No. 3347 and mailing the coupon to 
this magazine. 


No. 33148—Doughnut 
Kettle 


Wells Manufacturing Co. recently 
introduced an automatic electric 
doughnut kettle of square design, 
with a capacity of 90 doz. dough- 
nuts an hour. Two large-area heat- 
ing elements are immersed directly 
in the fat. These heating elements, 








coupled with the Wells-patented 
thermostat, keep fat at the correct 
temperature and eliminate waiting 
between batches, it is said. The drain 
table folds over the fat area and 
can be located on either side of the 
kettle. The nickel-plated steel pot 
has a fat area 24x24 in. and uses 
100 to 125 lb. fat. Full information 
is available by checking No. 3348 
and mailing the coupon. 
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No. 3352—Hydraulic 
Lift 


Several new models of hydraulic 
lifts for either manual or battery 
operation were recently introduced 
by the Big Joe Manufacturing Co. 
The models have a straddle type 
base in a width range up to 50 in., 
fork lengths from 25 in. to 36 in, 
swivel casters in the rear and roller 
bearing wheels in front, dual ground 
gripping brakes and fabricated semi- 
girder type frames. An optional re- 
mote control unit on battery models 
permits the operator to travel with 
the load, converting the lift to a 
portable elevator. Loads up to 1,000 
can be handled by the various mod- 
els. Check No. 3352 and mail the 
coupon to receive more information. 


No. 3343—Formulas 


Commercial formulas for poppy 
and caraway seed products are con- 
tained in a new booklet being dis- 
tributed free by the American Spice 
Trade Assn. The 12-page booklet con- 
tains formulas for the following pop- 
py seed products: filling and top- 
ping, fruit kuchen, doughnuts, seed 
bars, tea ring, Bohemian twist, turn- 
overs, breakfast rolls, pinwheel loaf, 
cookies, squares, pound cake, corn 
muffins, apple pie, cheese and quick 
breads, crescents, fans, cinnamon 
rolls, and snails. Basic sweet doughs 
(No. 1 and 2) for these products 
are also included. To receive the 
booklet mark No. 3343 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3353—Pan 
Greaser 


Imperial Machine Co. has _ intro- 
duced an automatic bread pan greas- 
er that is said to handle any size 








bread pan and dispense as little as 
1 oz. of grease per 100 loaves of 
bread. Using an impact blow method, 
the company states, the machine dis- 
tributes grease evenly around the 
inside of the pans. It is a portable 
unit, enclosed by stainless steel, and 
can be incorporated into production 
lines, and adjusted to any desired 
speed per minute, it is said. Air op- 
erated, the pneumatic head has one 
valve in the fluid line. The machine 
is 30 in. wide and 54 in. long, the 
conveyor belt is 32 in. from the 
floor and the total weight is 500 Ib. 
Full details may be secured by check- 
ing No. 3353 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3341—Brochure 
on Bags. Liners 


Polyethylene bags and liners made 
by the Plastic Packaging Co. are 
described in a new brochure being 
distributed by the company. The 
brochure lists and illustrates the uses 
for the firm’s bags and liners and 
the “built-in seal” warranty. Also 
listed are the specifications required 
when ordering bags or liners and 
outlines the services available from 
company representatives. A_ typical 
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packaging method analysis by a rep- 
resentative can be made for freight 
costs, hauling weight, serviceability, 
storage space, appearance, contami- 
nation and special requirements, the 
brochure states. To obtain the bro- 
chure mark No. 3344 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3351—Portable 
Display Units 


Ten models of its portable dis- 
play unit line have been added by 
the Wil-Mil Co. Built of light weight 
plywood, these units can be assembled 
or disassembled in a few minutes 
without tools or screws, the manufac- 
turer states. When disassembled the 
units can be packed away in a small 
space. The models consist of a wall 





unit, two corner units, five different 
shaped island units, one table mer- 
chandiser and one pagoda type is- 
land unit consisting of four large 
bins in pyramidal shape. Photographs 
and specifications are available by 
checking No. 3351 and mailing the 
coupon. 
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HIGH-SPEED OPERATIONS! | 





You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 


Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 


unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 


Get full information now. 
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King ng the Baker’s Doorbell 





Five $1,500 scholarships have been 
donated to the Girl Scouts of America 
by the Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Inc., San Francisco. One scholarship 
annually from 1953 to 1958 will be 
awarded to finance training in social 
work 


s 
Hugo Ebmeyer has branched out 
from his Swiss-French Bakery in 


Montrose to go into partnership with 
David Sample in the operation of the 
Wistaria Bake Shop, Sierra Madre, 
Cal. 

@ 

Thabor Heights Bakery has been 
opened by Sylvester Scray and Rob- 
ert Coyle near De Pere, Wis. A 
unique feature of the new bakery is 
the source of many of its baking 


ingredients which come from the 
farm also operated by the partners. 
* 
A. J. Mann has opened a second 
bakery in Oklahoma City. 
Se 
Al Cameron has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc., bread bakery in Seat- 
tle. He was succeeded by Mel Harri- 
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son, former night superintendent. Mr 
Cameron is now with the Graham 
Bakery, Seattle, which is operated 
by Bert Graham. 


After 35 years as owner of Schenk’s 
Bakery, Los Angeles, James M. 
Schenk has retired at the age of 68. 

= 

Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Inc., has expanded its op- 
erations in Seattle by adding a retail 
unit in Rhodes Department Store. 


® 
Glenn Hardman, Shawnee, Okla., 
has purchased the franchise for 


Swanson’s Cookies, and will supply 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and part of 
Texas with the 27 varieties of bakery 
products. Earl Mellberg is chief 
baker. 


Another Spudnut Shop has opened 
in Oklahoma City, and is the second 


owned and operated by Ethel and 
Beth Eighmy. 
e 
Ken-Paul Bakery has signed a 


lease for a store in the new Seneca 
Plaza now under construction in West 
Seneca near Buffalo. 


E. J. Rusing and R. W. Rusing are 
partners in a new bakeshop and sales 
outlet in Ray’s Supermarket, Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 


Eugene D. Davidson has been ap- 
pointed plant manager of the David- 
son Bakery, Eugene, Ore. 

es 

Airplanes will be used for bread 
delivery to distant villages when the 
Jinx Bakery, Nome, Alaska, enlarges 
its wholesale operations this spring, 
states Herbert Jenks, owner. 

fd 

The Weiser Bakery, Weiser, Idaho, 
has been remodeled and redecorated 
by Will LaFay, owner. 

e 
James D. Davidson, who until re- 


cently operated a bakery in San 
Mateo, Cal., has returned to Port- 
land to become co-operator of the 
Davidson Cake Bakery with his 
brother, E. F. Davidson. 
® 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Hinkle have 


bought a remaining half interest in 
the Bothell Quality Bakery, Inc., 
Bothell, Wash., from Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Dickson. The name has been 
changed to Hinkle’s Quality Bakery. 
2 

Jen and Gerry Johnson have cele- 
brated the first anniversary of their 
operation of the Columbia Bakery & 
Delicatessen, Seattle, with an open 
house. 


The North Pole Bakery, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, has moved into its new build- 
ing. F. W. Shadde, I. E. Sticha and 
Gilbert Cooper operate the bakery. 

e 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester F. Coleman 
have taken over the operation of the 
Deer Park Bakery, Deer Park, Wash. 

a 

The Model Bakery, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, is now under the ownership 
of Steve Boinich, Peter Despot and 
the Hajduko estate. 

& 

Joseph Bell, formerly with Buch- 
an’s Bakery, Seattle, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Holsum 
bread bakery in Hoquiam, Wash. 

ge 

The Highland Bakery is the name 

of a new enterprise in Tieton, Wash., 
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near Yakima, which has just been 
opened for business by Mr. and Mrs. 
P. R. Leonard. 

a 


Stuart Marlatt, former Seattle 
baker, has purchased the Sunrise 
Bakery in Spenard, Alaska. 

a 

Clarence Tucker has been appoint- 
ed manager of Oscar Lucks Co., 
Seattle. 

S 


Herbert Smith, Seattle bakery op- 
erator, has opened his fourth bakery 
store in Seattle. 


A bakery has been opened in Tum- 
water, Wash., by Robert Main, for- 
mer Seattle baker. 

eS 

Jack Weare has sold his interest 
in the Queen Anne Bakery, Seattle, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sylvester. 
Mr. Sylvester formerly managed the 
Madison Park Bakery. 

2s 

A fire which started in a trash box 
at the rear of Green’s Bakery, To- 
peka, and believed to have been 
started by a cigarette, did extensive 
damage to the shop. 

e 

The Rich Cream Donut Shop, San- 
dersville, Ga., has opened for busi- 
ness under the management of Claud 
and Jerry Holmes. 


& 

The Brown Maid Bakery, Tennille, 
Ga., has reopened after being closed 
two weeks for remodeling. A. L. 
Moore, owner, has added new equip- 
ment, including mixers. 

& 

The Wolfville Holland Bakery, 
Halifax, recently opened a new stor- 
age and dispatching center there. 

eS 

The Mayflower Doughnut Corp., 
New York City, has opened its first 
Pittsburgh unit of Mayflower Coffee 
Shops. The corporation operates 25 
coffee shops across the nation. H. 
Banks is the Pittsburgh manager. 

& 

Fred Day has opened Day’s Bak- 
ery, Williamstown, Ky., the only bake- 
shop in Grant County. 

s 

Kamp Bros. Bakery, Oklahoma 
City, has installed a freeze box in 
its retail and wholesale bakery. 

& 

General Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has added four new delivery 
trucks. Other Oklahoma bakeries 
that have purchased new trucks are 
Milner Bakery, Paul’s Valley, and 
Golden Krust Bakery, Alva. 

@ 

Elsie’s Pie Shop is a new retail 
bakery opened recently by Mrs. Elsie 
Shrader in Fort Morgan, Colo. 

£ 

Cakes by Xenia is a new bakery 
located in Loveland, Colo. Mrs. Ed- 
win Turner is owner. 

sd 

A blaze causing an estimated $50,- 
000 damage swept the Bowman Bis- 
cuit Co. warehouse in Denver. 


Daniel Kirchner and John Digre 
have established two retail bakeries 
in Colorado Springs, Colo. 

@ 

Crowe’s Bakery has opened for 
business in Trinidad, Colo. Arthur 
Crowe is owner and operator. 

& 

Hekman Biscuit Co. will erect a 
$150,000 office and warehouse in 
Toledo, it has been announced by 
Arthur E. Woodgate, district sales 
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manager for northwestern Ohio. The 
firm is a division of United Biscuit 
Company of America and is the suc- 
cessor of Lakeside Biscuit Co. 


& 

John Lotte has been named man- 
ager of the new bakery in Al’s IGA 
Foodliner, Carrollton, Ohio. 

aa 

At the Mohican Bakeries, Syracuse, 
Gordon Cameron, superintendent of 
these bakeries has been appointed as- 
sistant bakery superintendent of the 
Mohican Stores, Inc., operating more 
than 50 bakeries in New York, New 
England, Pennsylvania and New Jer- 


sey. Mr. Cameron has been with Mo- 
hican since 1932. Edwin J. Mere- 
weather has been promoted to the 
position formerly held by Mr. Cam- 
eron. He has been associated with 
the company for 20 years. 


Kight Advertising, Inc., Colum- 
bus, has opened a central Ohio pro- 
motion for Pennington Bros., Inc., 
Washington, according to Howard G. 
Wright, manager of the bakery. 

e 

Grant Jacox, who founded the busi- 
ness 14 years ago, and Henry Pa- 
quette, a route*salesman for the Red 
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Cherry Pie Shop, have formed a part- 
nership for the continued operation 
of the North Utica Pie Shop, Utiea, 
N.Y. Both men have been associated 
with the baking industry 35 years 


John Allen has installed new show- 
cases and modernized his Upton Bak- 
ery, Upton, Wyo. 

a 

Herbert J. Jones has been made 
secretary and Martin R. McCoy vice 
president in charge of production of 
the Bachman Bakeries, Inc., Hyde 
Park, Pa. Mr. Jones formerly was as- 
sistant secretary, and Mr. McCoy 
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formerly superintendent of the com- 
pany’s plant at Hyde Park. Christian 
New, formerly secretary-treasurer, 
will remain as treasurer. 
2 

Rosen Bake Shop and a Kroger Co. 
market are among the stores in the 
Wooster-Hawkins shopping center of 


Akron, Ohio, that recently staged 
rrand openings. 
a 
Milton G. Mohrman, Taystee 


Bread Co., St. Louis, received a $100 
government savings bond from the 
firm for 13 years of accident-free 
driving. Two other salesmen, Walter 
FE. MeGuire and Gilbert A. Mills- 


’ 
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paugh, were given $75 savings bonds 
for driving 12 years without an acci- 
dent. 

& 


The new president of the Canadian 
Doughnut Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., is 
Frank G. Arnold. Mr. Arnold was 
formerly director of sales. The Cana- 
dian Doughnut Co., Ltd., is the Ca- 
nadian subsidiary of the Doughnut 
Corporation of America, New York. 

s 


John I. Wood hes been appointed 
sales manager for the Cushman Bak- 
ing Co., Portland, Maine. He suc- 
ceeds Karl N. Murch, who retired 
after 35 years with the company. Mr. 


Why Bakers Prefer 





MERCK 


Murch will remain a director of the 
company. Mr. Wood has been with 
the company for 18 years. 


& 

Fire destroyed the New Era potato 
chip plant near Wooster, Ohio, caus- 
ing a loss of over $100,000. The plant 
was operated by Nicolay-Dancey, 
Inc., Detroit. 


Gillett Bakery, Gill, Wyo., has in- 
stalled new bread makeup equipment 
and other improvements. The plant 
is operated by C. Allen. 

& 

Henry B. Lewis, Jr:, has been 

elected vice president of the Purity 
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finish and compact structure minimize chipping and dusting. 


PERFORMANCE — They disintegrate readily in yeast bucket or emul- 


UNIFORMITY — Ingredients distribute evenly as batch is mixed, facil- 
itating uniform enrichment. 


4. CONVENIENCE —They’re always available... no waiting. Ask your 
yeast man for the round enrichment wafers today. 
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Baking Co., Charleston, W. Va. Mr. 
Lewis joined the company in 1927. 
He became a director of the com- 
pany in 1950 and has been purchas- 
ing agent. 


2 
Philip Geren has been appointed 
president of Baker Boy Bakeries, 


Inc., Los Angeles. He formerly was 
general manager of the company. 
& 

Recent installations of new freezer 
units in the Cincinnati area were re- 
ported in Wiedeman’s Pastry Shop, 
Fort Thomas, Ky.; Fernbacker’s 
Bakery, Cheviot, Ohio, and Andover 
Home Bakery and Woodburn Pastry 
Shop in Cincinnati. 


e 
Ivan Schuster recently built an 
addition to Schuster’s Bakery, Pueblo, 
Colo. The entire plant has been mod- 
ernized. 


Frank Karban recently observed 
his 40th anniversary as a bakery op- 
erator in Cleveland. His sons, Frank 
and Robert, assist their father in the 
business. 


Glenn Reischman has purchased the 
interest of his father, L. J. Reisch- 
man, in the Holsum Baking Co., Ros- 
well, N.M. 


& 
The Honey Krust Bakery, Hamil- 
ton, Mont., has reorganized and Joe 


Richter has been named chief baker. 


® 
Columbus Quality Bakery, Colum 
bus Junction, Iowa, will sell its prod 
ucts at the D. & L. Cafe, Wapello, 
Iowa. 


The Williston (N.D.) Quality Bak- 
ery staged its grand opening under 
ownership of Earl Akre, who also 
owns two Minnesota bakeries. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jerry Simon will operate 
the Williston store. 


& 
Leo McAlister has purchased the 
Browns Valley, Minn., Bakery from 
W. J. Roberts. 


The Grant (Neb.) Bakery, recent- 
ly purchased by Fred J. Upright, has 
reopened for business. 

e 

Fire destroyed equipment and 
burned out the interior of Kautz 
Bakery, Muscatine, Iowa. Ray Kautz 
Jr., manager of the bakery, estimated 
damage at nearly $200,000. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Richardson are 
the new owners of Mathisrud’s Bak- 
ery and Coffee Shop, Excelsior, Minn. 


e 

Kuenne’s Bakery, Omaha, has been 
purchased by E. O. Riddle, its former 
general manager, and Louis Em- 
minger, production manager, from O. 
F. Kuenne, who retired. The com- 
pany recently completed a new whole- 
sale plant. 


The Wilmont (Minn.) Bakery, op- 
erated by Paul Sieve, has opened 
for business. 


The Sunrise Bakery, Baker, Mont., 
recently was reopened by Mr. and 
Mrs. George Cunningham. 

e 

Ray Neu, Cody, Wyo., has pur- 
chased the Golden Krust Bakery, 
Bozeman, Mont., from Mr. and Mrs. 
H. F. Martinson. 

S 

Grennan Bakeries, Inc., honored 
22 of its St. Louis route salesmen for 
traffic safety records. Top award 
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winner was salesman Bernard F. 
Seeck, who has driven 18 years with- 
out an accident. 


Gus Ohlendorf has retired from the 
Ohlendorf Bakery, Dwight, IIL, which 
he has operated for the past 45 years. 
Mr. Ohlendorf has sold the bakery 
to his two sons, Herman and Harold. 

a 

W. K. Richardson has purchased 

the bakery at Wymore, Neb. 
2 

Gil Sanchez of Gil’s Bakery & Cof- 

fee Shop, Albuquerque, baked a 100- 
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Ib. cake which served 2,000 persons 
attending a celebration sponsored by 
a business firm in Albuquerque. 
eo 
The fourth Grebe Bakery has been 
opened in Cudahy, Wis., by Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Grebe. 


; oS 
A full page spread in the Carlsbad, 
N.M., Current-Argus recently fea- 
tures a promotion by Holsum Bakery, 
Carlsbad, N.M. 
~ 


Harrell’s Bakery, operated by H. 
G. Harrell, has opened in the new 


Parkland Hills shopping center of 
Albuquerque. 


Jerry D. Perry, Albuquerque, has 
been named sales promotion field 
man for Supreme Bakers Co. 


& 
L. E. Pettit has filed declaration 
of the name of ownership of the Sea- 
view Bakery, Vancouver. 


e 
Rainbo Baking Co., Albuquerque, 
made safe driving awards to 12 route 
men at an awards dinner recently. 
Jack Howard, manager, reported the 
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Brand? Monsanto's the best 


Ask most food chemists about Monsanto sodium acid 
pyrophosphate and you'll find general agreement that it’s 
by far the best leavening agent for cake mixes, doughnut 


mixes and other prepared mixes. 


Results in food laboratories have shown time after time 
that Monsanto SAPP is superior in three ways: 


1. It gives a slow, controlled release of gas. 


2. It has a long shelf life. 


3. It gives the final product good volume and fine, uni- 


form grain. 


To find out more on how Monsanto SAPP can build your 
sales, write for information to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second St., 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
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W. W. Barr 


RETIRED EXECUTIVE 
OF CLAUSSEN’S DIES 


AUGUSTA, GA.—W. W. Barr, who 
retired last year as executive vice 
president and general manager of 
H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, 
Ga., died recently at the age of 54. 
He had been a resident of Augusta 
for the past 18 years. Ill health forced 
his retirement. ; 

Mr. Barr, a native of Eufaula, Ala., 
was a World War II veteran, having 
served as a colonel. He was active in 
civic as well as bakery association 
activities and at one time headed the 
Georgia Power Co., Augusta, He was 
also a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Claussen’s, one of the coun- 
try’s pioneer bakeries with branches 
in the southeast. 





12 drivers drove 330,000 miles with- 
out an accident. 


E. E. H. and G. E. Beaver have 
filed declaration of their partnership 
in the business of the Cake Plate, 
Vancouver. 


F. MacKinnon and J. R. Weatherby 
have dissolved partnership in Mac- 
Kinnon’s Bakery, Vancouver, and R. 
G. Vandersluys has filed a declara- 
tion of his ownership of the company. 

® 

Phil Kleepsie has returned to the 
bakery business in Cincinnati by pur- 
chasing the shop of Fred Breustle. 

o 

Bernie Luken has installed a new 

front in his bakery in Cincinnati. 
& 

The Geneva Ann Pie Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has moved to a new lo- 
cation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Groh who, with 
Sebastian Daus, operated bakery 
shops in Lawrenceburg, Ind., and 
nearby Greendale, Ind., have taken 
over Mr. Daus’ interest, closed the 
Greendale shop and moved the equip- 
ment to Lawrenceburg. 


s 
The Merritt Bakery in Cincinnati 
has been sold by George Merritt to 
Elmer Williamson. 


» 

Two Richmond, Va., bakers, N. C. 
Rudd and Philip W. Pritchett, have 
filed petitions in bankruptcy. 

= 

Tom’s Home Bakery, Hot Springs, 
Mont., has been closed by its owner, 
Tom Bundy. 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 
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JAENDERGON ‘Splendid idea, T. J.—Haven’t had a 


late-comer since we had it installed.”’ 





Nothing like keeping everything running on schedule. Maybe you've felt sometimes 
like installing a deadline device on the order of T.J.’s to insure getting your deliveries 
on-time. Actually, there’s an easier way especially where flour is your concern. 
Depend on Russell-Miller, where quality and service are by-words and promptness 


is a pledge. Ask your jobber or Russell-Miller representative about America’s 


finest line of quality bakery flours, 
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Canadian Comment eee By George E. Swarbreck 


IC I I I I I I I 


Tribute 


Rarely do government servants #e- 
ceive public praise for their work. A 
departure from precedent was made 
in the Canadian House of Commons 
by Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, when he spoke 
on legislation designed to extend the 
operations of the Canadian Wheat 
Board for a further three-year term. 

Cited by Mr. Howe were George H. 
McIvor, chief commissioner of the 
board, W. C. McNamara, assistant 
chief, and W. Riddel, commissioner. 

Mr. Howe said: “It is not my usual 
practice to refer to the services of 
particular servants but I should like 
on this occasion to express a word of 
appreciation of the great services 
rendered to the people of this coun- 
try, and in particular to the farmers 
of western Canada, by George Mc- 
Ivor. He has been connected with 
the board from its beginnings, first as 
sales manager, then as a board mem- 
ber and for the past 16 years as chief 
commissioner. Throughout that pe- 
riod he has discharged his duties with 
a high degree of competence and good 
judgment.” 

Continuing, Mr. Howe said, “I 
should also like to express my ap- 
preciation of the work of the other 
members of the board, Mr. McNa- 
mara and Mr. Riddel. Both of these 
men came to the board after serving 
the producers of western Canada in 
an executive capacity with the Sas- 
katchewan Pool Elevators, and they 
brought to the board an invaluable 
experience in the handling of grain.” 
IWA Conjecture 

Conjecture about the future of the 
International Wheat Agreement is 
still a major talking point among Ca- 
nadian farmers, millers and market- 
men. Some attention has been given 
to the remarks of an official of the 
Argentine government who described 
the agreement as one seeking to 
maintain a system of rigid prices ar- 
bitrarily established below the in- 
ternational market level. The problem 
of prices had capital importance for 
countries exporting primary products 
because the maintenance of a dispar- 
ity between the prices of such ex- 
port products and the prices of im- 
ported manufacturers hindered eco- 
nomic progress. 

The official added that for many 
years the Argentine government had 
maintain that it was unfair to fix 
international prices for wheat, unless 
the same principle was applied, for ex- 
ample, to coal and gasoline. 


Canadian View 


In Canada, Mr. Howe, speaking in 
his capacity as trade minister, 
affirmed his confidence in Canada’s 
ability to sell wheat on the markets 
of the world at reasonably satisfac- 
tory prices, with or without an in- 
ternational wheat agreement. 

The government’s view, he said, 
was that a new agreement would 
benefit both exporting and importing 
countries but if this could not be 
achieved then Canada could sell her 
wheat anyway. He explained that his 
meaning was not that “the world 
will beat a path to our door clamor- 
ing for our wheat or that we shall 
always get the prices we should like 
to get.” What he did believe was that 
the importing countries would require 
wheat in substantial and growing 


quantities over the years to come 
and that Canada was in a good posi- 
tion to get a share of the market suf- 
ficient to dispose of her exportable 
surpluses at reasonably satisfactory 
prices. 


War Value 


Another comment on the subject of 
the new agreement, with particular 
emphasis on the price question, was 
voiced by John Diefenbaker, a senior 
member of the Conservative opposi- 
tion in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons. 


Mr. Diefenbaker said, “I believe 
that, in the matter of our defenses, 
the countries who are today, in the 
main, buying countries should realize 
that if our wheat economy does not 
secure a fair return, Canada’s agri- 
cultural plant for the production of 
wheat and wheat products, which are 
so necessary to our defense and that 
of the other North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries, would be se- 
riously affected.” 

Striking a warning note, Mr. Dief- 
enbaker continued: ‘‘We are in a posi- 
tion where, if communism marches, 
the only NATO countries whose pro- 
duction of wheat and other farm 
products will not immediately be se- 
riously affected, if not entirely oblit- 
erated, will be the U.S. and Canada. 
In the interests of our cooperative 
defense with the other members of 
NATO, I believe that Canada’s pro- 


ductive machine should be main- 
tained and sustained at a high level 
in order to meet the eventuality of 
war should it ever take place.” 


Navigation 

Navigation on the Great Lakes 
opened officially at 10 a.m. April 1. 
The decision was made, in accord- 
ance with its authority, by the board 
of governors of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. The starting date equals 
the previous earliest date established 
in 1902. 

Unofficially, navigation began some 
days before the official time set by 
the board. The first vessels cleared 
Port Arthur March 28 and more ves- 
sels were loaded in the interim. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Bakers 
Chart Cooperation, 
Fix April 21 Agenda 


TORONTO — Cooperation with 
members of the allied trades will be 
the keynote of the annual meeting 
of Canada’s National Council of the 
Bakery Industry, which is to be held 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
April 21. 

One of the major items for discus- 
sion by the meeting, which is open 
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to all bakers and to members of an- 
cillary trades, will be the proposals 
put forward for the continuation of 
the public relations program which 
has proved so valuable to the flour 
and breadstuffs industries in the 
past 18 months. Plans are to be made 
for the continuation of activity in 
the next 12 months. 

This discussion will lead into a 
review of the organization and ac- 
tivities of the Bakery Foods Founda- 
tion, the formation of which was re- 
cently suggested by top bakery execu- 
tives. It will act as a central agency 
for those requiring information on 
nutritional matters, including enrich- 
ment. Enriched bread was introduced 
to Canada last February and it has 
already met with a favorable con- 
sumer response. Earlier this year the 
bakers combined with the millers to 
sponsor a number of nutritional con- 
ferences across Canada to acquaint 
press and radio men, Clinicians, dieti- 
tians and others with the value of 
vitaminization. The formation of the 
Bakery Foods Foundation is seen as 
a continuation of this beneficial co- 
operation. 

The participation of the allied 
trades in the foundation will be the 
subject of discussion by the meeting. 

Other important items to be ex- 
amined include tariffs on bakery ma- 
chinery entering Canada, particularly 
from the U.S., education in the trade, 
and loss leader selling, a subject 
which has been engaging the atten- 
tion of Canada’s combined investiga- 
tion organization. 

Arthur May, the council’s manag- 
ing director, who is located at Wel- 
lington Street, Ottawa, is in charge 
of the arrangements for the meeting. 
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Australian Drive 


A determined effort on the part of 
the Australian wheat growers and 
flour millers to capture a greater 
share of overseas markets is indicat- 
ed by plans which are now being 
made for the formation of a Wheat 
Research Institute. 


It is expected that the institute will 
be located at Toowoomba, Darling 
Downs in the state of Queensland 
where wheat growers, millers, bakers 
and scientists are to gather for dis- 
cussions on the methods to be adopt- 
ed for improving wheat, flour and 
bread. 

Commenting on the proposal, 
T. B. Combie, president of the Fed- 
erated Bread Manufacturers Assn. of 
Australia and New Zealand, ex- 
pressed the opinion that Toowoomba 
will become the center of one of the 
world’s greatest grain growing areas. 
Contributary factors to this develop- 
ment would be the outstanding quali- 
ties of Queensland wheat and flour. 

Mr. Combie reported that inquir- 
ies for Queensland wheat and flour 
had come in from New Zealand and 
from a number of countries in the 
Near East. One shipment had already 
been sold to New Zealand and sam- 
ples had been found equal in quality 
to that milled from the best New Zea- 
land wheat, the variety Hilgendorff 
which has a high reputation among 
wheat growers. 


Existing Body 


Australia already has a strong and 
active Bread Research Institute which 
is under the directorship of Eric E. 


Bond. Although concentrating its ac- 
tivities on the baking trade, the insti- 
tute has done some excellent work 
for the flour milling industry. One 
of the routine duties undertaken is 
the examination of samples of flour 
from all the major mills. Reports on 
these flours are distributed to mem- 
bers under a code system and sub- 
scribing bakers have found the re- 
sults beneficial to them in their busi- 
nesses. 

The institute occupies modern 
premises in Sydney, New South 
Wales, and its laboratory equipment 
includes some of the finest scientific 
instruments available to the flour and 
baking industries. Under the ener- 
getic direction of Mr. Bond the or- 
ganization is gaining a world wide 
reputation for its work. 


Record Yield 


The statistical office of the Aus- 
tralian government, estimating the 
current harvest at 193 million bush- 
els, reports that the average yield 
of 19.1 bu. to the acre represents an 
all time high. The previous record of 
17.8 bu. was achieved in the crop 
year 1949-50. 

The present production is 33 mil- 
lion bushels higher than that of last 
year and betters the average produc- 
tion figure in the period 1934-39 by 
38.7 million bushels. However, it is 
27.1 million bushels less than the 
record harvest achieved in the crop 
year 1947-48. 

Originally, the official estimate was 
placed at 162 million bushels but the 
improved result is attributed to the 
good growing season, improved farm- 


ing methods, more mechanization and 
the use of better varieties of wheat. 

The Australian Wheat Board will 
have no difficulty in fulfilling its com- 
mitment of 88.7 million bushels under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
while some sales will be made on a 
Class II basis to traditional custo- 
mers, observers report. Moreover, the 
millers will be bolstered in their ef- 
forts to regain some of the markets 
lost to Canada, mainly in Egypt and 
Ceylon. 


Ranks Profit 


Ranks, Ltd., the British flour and 
feedstuffs manufacturing organiza- 
tion reports a profit of $10,273,200 
before charging off taxation and spe- 
cial construction reserves, for the 
year ended Aug. 30, 1952. 

Taxation made a big hole in the 
profits, the U.K. government alone 
taking $5,728,800 while overseas 
sources claimed $397,600. A total of 
$1,260,000 was transferred to re- 
serves to cover the initial costs of 
the postwar reconstruction program 
in excess of the sums not recoverable 
from the government under war dam- 
age claims. Ranks, Ltd., lost heavily 
as a result of enemy action during 
the war but capacity is now rapidly 
increasing, as a result of an energetic 
rebuilding program. New plants have 
gone into production in_ recent 
months. 

The net profit for the year has 
been returned at $2,886,800, an in- 
crease over last year’s total of $2,- 
668,400. 


The directors, headed by J. Arthur 
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Rank, have announced their intention 
to distribute a cash bonus of 6% 
against 3% last year. This bonus, to- 
gether with two interim dividends al- 
ready paid, will raise the total dis- 
tribution to stockholders for the year 
to 21% as against last year’s 18%. 


Pakistan’s Needs 


Forecasts of Pakistan’s 1953 spring 
wheat crop indicate that it will be in- 
sufficient to meet consumption re- 
quirements by several hundred thous- 
and tons. Import requirements of 
wheat will be as large, if not larger, 
than those of 1952. 

A report by a Canadian govern- 
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ment trade official recalls that by 
the middle of last summer it was ap- 
parent that the harvest would fall 
short of requirements by a large 
amount. Measures were immediately 
taken by the government to obtain 
wheat from abroad by barter, loans 
and direct purchases. It has been 
estimated that before the 1953 crop is 
harvested Pakistan will have import- 
ed approximately 800,000 tons of for- 
eign wheat and overseas suppliers, 
including the U.S. and Canada, can 
confidently budget for a like amount 
this year. 


U.K. Wheat Acreage 


An estimate made by Britain’s 
Ministry of Agriculture shows that 
in the crop year 1952-53 a total of 
2,030,000 acres will be sown to wheat 
compared with 2,131,000 acres in the 
last crop year. 

In 1950-51 the acreage was re- 
turned at 2,479,000 acres and the 
present estimate is indicative of a 
slide away from wheat production on 
the part of farmers who prefer to 
grow more feed grains on their own 
land and who are switching to milk 
and meat production. 

The demand for overseas wheat, 
particularly from Canada, will be 
upped considerably in 1953-54, not 
only because of the reduced area 
sown but also because the govern- 
ment has withdrawn the compulsory 
delivery of 75% of the wheat crop 
to the flour mills. More wheat will 
be used for feed purposes thus neces- 
sitating a greater demand from for- 
eign sources. 

Observers do not expect that the 
government will allow the acreage to 
slip back to the prewar average of 
1,856,000 acres because the heavy 
demand for imported wheat, an inev- 
itable result, would be too big a drain 
on the country’s foreign currency re- 
sources. The population has increased 
since 1939 and a decline of the sown 
area below 2 million acres could cause 
economic difficulties for the British. 
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Local Grasshopper goer gas 
Trouble Spots Seen 3 Se x! a 
IT’S IN THE RECORD rouble Sp 


by Entomologists 


WASHINGTON—Many local trou- 
ble spots but few serious widespread 
infestations of grasshoppers, Mor- 
mon crickets or chinch bugs are pre- 
dicted for this year by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entomologists. 

Cropland grasshoppers are not like- 
ly to become serious pests over great 
regions of the U.S., but entomologists OHIO FEED GROUP—The Colum- 
warn that several local areas may bus (Ohio) Feed Club met at the Ft. 
be faced with serious infestations Hayes Hotel in Columbus the evening 
before the end of summer. Basing’ of March 6. Pictured (left to right) 
their opinions on field surveys, the are three who attended. They are: 
insect control specialists say that if Fred Dreyer, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
weather conditions permit grasshop- who was program chairman; Dr. Rob- 
pers to develop normally, they threat- ert Knudsen, Bureau of Animal In- 
en to build up destructive popula- dustry, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
tions in central South Dakota, north- ture, who talked on livestock diseases 
eastern Wisconsin, in the panhandle at the meeting, and Don T. Cast, Dr. 
of Texas and in central Utah. Heinz Co., who is chairman of the 

Dry weather in southern Illinois, group. 

Indiana and in Ohio could result in 
grasshopper problems in these states. ‘ 
Certain cropland areas in Idaho, pected from chinch bugs in other 
Washington and California may be’ central states except in Indiana 
damaged by grasshoppers breeding in where local infestations may do some 


-arby native ré lands. dz i 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR ' ta Mees in Shiaies and ad- sit 


jacent areas of bordering states have 
been marked by the entomologists PAUL A. OLSON JOINS 
as containing the largest infestation IN FORMING NEW FIRM 


ROLLED OATS of rangeland grasshoppers. Montana, CHICAGO — Paul A. Olson, well 


Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada , vane . 

3 é ’ known in the feed and milling indus- 
é te ay ex t -vere é x = ‘ 
and Utah may expect severe range try, has joined Leif Skadberg to form 


infestations, but involving much less : ; 
land than the New Mexico infesta- the Skadberg-Olson Co., an organiz- 


OATI ‘EAL tion ation established to do architecturing, 
Despite extensive and _ successful os and consulting for feed, 
a spreas ; food and soybean processing plants. 

control efforts against Mormon crick- : . 
ets in 1952, great numbers of these Mr. Olson has been closely connect- 
pests are anticipated this year in ©4 With the feed industry for several 
the northern half of Nevada and Years. He was manager of the soy- 
Tooele County, Utah. Small but ean division of the Glidden Co. here 
heavy infestations may be looked for ftom 1937 to 1950. Since that time he 
in Idaho, Oregon, California, Mon- aS been in charge of the complete 
construction and operation of a soy- 


= tana, Colorado and Wyoming. : 

eo More chinch bugs went into hiber- ean plant for the Quincy (TIl.) Soy- 

iy nation last fall than for several years ean Co. 
In 00 0 in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri and Mr. Skadberg has been in the arch- 
Illinois. USDA entomologists say that itectural and engineering business for 

« = = a warm, dry spring and early sum- 20 years. 
Mills Limited mer in these states could bring trou- The address of the firm is 5153 N. 
ble from this corn and grain feed- Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill., and the 
ing pest. Little or no trouble is ex- phone number is Sunnyside 4-2070. 
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ts aivve vow toon | Canadian Mills Showing Gains 
Algemeene Handel-en 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. anadaia I. 'V. somenee Mecteuheens 
« a 4 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Fl » d ct d FE rts eT ” 
an ew in our Froauction an Xpo * “MEELUNIE 
LONDON, E.C.3 — mae = (Flour Union, Lt 
TORONTO—At the beginning of returned in February, 1952, over-all A, rr, en ce 
February Canadian flour mills began shipments in the first seven months S 
to climb out of the recession which of the present crop year, set at 160,- wi > Heerengracht 209 
CRAWFORD & LAW characterized their activities in De- 476 tons, are ahead of the figure of a { AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
FLOUR IMPORTERS cember and January. During the 127,265 tons for the corresponding a a) \, 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 month total production was set at period last year. 
. and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 1,797,376 bbl., slightly more than the ———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE- Importers of 
LONDON, E. C. 3 January figure and about equal to STARCH 
‘ “gn "eC ’ s v . ° 
Cable Address: “CamELia.” Glasgow the offtake in February last year. George Weston. Ltd.. FLOUR - OFFALS : 
; Foreign orders booked during 2 ss 
March, including 20,000 tons from Mas Good Year 
Egypt, 5,000 tons from Lebanon and ‘ + 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. ee : ttle " in All Divisions BRODR. JUSTESEN _ 
pi inca ce fi pn Sh heavy placings by the British Min COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRopucts | 'Stry of Food, will help to boost pro- = =TORONTO—A year of all round FLOUR Aen ath Banner PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. duction figures for the period March- improvement, with production and Sales Ongantention Cov oats c Denmark, 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. May. The total output for the seven- sales reaching an all-time high, was "s Nerway, Sweden, Finland ; 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool month period August-February, set the 1952 story for the stockholders ee eee ao 
at 13,953,673 bbl., is more than a mil- of George Weston, Ltd., the Canadian All Standart ‘ } 
lion barrels over the figure of 12,- bakery and confectionery organiza- 
769,000 bbl. for the like period in the _ tion, according to the report of R. A. Established 1885 
Cc. E. FEAST & co. crop year 1951-52. Robertson, president. BULSING & HESLENFELD 
(CHAS. E. reast) mo “s Mr. Robertson stated that all divi- FLOUR IMPORTERS 
cap decammpamceeoes thc “ng 9 sions showed marked operating im- a Gas ee 
Subscription Room ‘ Mill operations for February, re provement. The biscuit divisions in- Manufacturers and Exporters 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 8 ported at 77.4% computed on a 24- troduced many new lines and pack- Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,” London. day working period in the month and ages; the confectionery division Damrak 20-22) AMSTERDAM (C) 
a daily capacity of 96,810 bbl., were 
also up compared with the January 
proportion of only 70.1% of com- WATSON & PHILIP. LTD Anno 1876 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS bined rated capacity for 26 days. The JON & selhanainminin ‘ VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
FLOUR IMPORTERS present rate of production is. still 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, ©. 5 HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
somewhat lower than that of Feb- nes Se ee moreanean 
| LONDON, LIVERPCOL, BRISTOL, ruary, 1951, returned at 85.1%, but 26 28 High St, KIRKCALDY — Also nena laa wakes 
} DUBLIN, BELFAST higher than in the same month last Cable: “Philip,” Dundee Cables; Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 
; year when it was 74.1%. The pres- 
! ent situation is indicative of the ris- 
{ ing production trend which is now > 
| STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., LtD.| evident in the industry. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON vue ates ae oe 
‘ A x . LTD. a a ‘ “ite SINCKE ‘ 
Te The improvement is shown in the FLOUR IMPORTERS 36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
sae figures of production of export pat- Baltic Chambers eee . ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
i tenn 386 ents which are now rising to levels 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
H Cable Address: “Famed,” London normally experienced in the industry. Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cable Address: ‘Felixcohen” 
The figure for February was set at 
789,107 bbl. 
) Cable Address: *‘Topri’’, London The seven month export total, re- N. V. GEBRS VAN DEN Bt RGH'S 
SIDNEY SMITH turned at 7,118,310 bbl., leads the ROBERT CARSON & CO. wep 0. BOX. 82, ROTTERDAM 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. figure for the same period in the . BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 crop year 1951-52 by nearly 1.6 mil- FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND ek, Seedenin ais satitieten tee 50 Wellington St GLASGOW gs yen 
CEREAL PRODUCTS ion barrels, and, with orders in hand ellington St. aL , De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley and to come, it is now more than Cable Address: “DipLoma," Glasgow melds sateen: Pee ete 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes likely that the export total of 11.- able Addrens iacomation Rotterdam 
293,805 bbl. achieved in the last crop 
year will be exceeded. Subject to ~ 
| COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | business retaining its present buoy- | McCONNELL & REID, LTD. W. DE BOER & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ancy, exports may even top the ex- FLOUR IMPORTERS ‘oaennet 
59, Coon Beshones Ghanihen sag egen of ccc cg ea reported er eas liana Sour, coreaia, teed, graine, ote. 
LONDON, E. C. 3 r e crop year 190U-ol. om IMPORTERS 
| Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,” London Exports for the month of Febru- Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 
} ary totaled 659,726 bbl. with Britain, 
| a buyer of 258,009 bbl., the largest 
single customer. Britain’s seven- 
JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast)Ltd.| Sronth total now stands at 2.609 891 STOLP & CO., LTD. 
; sa nett ; ; tig 47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 
| FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT bbl., considerably more than the to- AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street same time last year. Other major softwheat and springwheat flours 
: BELFAST, IRELAND buyers were the Philippi ¢ d Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
b Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast ouyers were tne ilippine Islands will be sent on request 
with 76,521 bbl., Venezuela 52,323 
bbl., Lebanon 46,693 bbl. and Hong 
Kong 23,580 bbl. Though no ship- ee 
D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. ments to Egypt were registered in Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW February, that country is the second [Senceene 22 ey + OMscR) 
oa. largest buyer of Canadian flour on AMSTERDAM (Helland) P. O. Box % 
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oan acy Gide record in the present crop year with : penis sae hee paar sts : 
LIVERPOOL LEITH a total offtake to date of 1,075,752 Cette Anarene: NS” Sete oes, Same fer ae 
? > A y codes usec illsbury our Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Millfeed Production 
Millfeed production in February 
| FARQUHAR BROTHERS | amounted to 59,949 tons compared GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
wnute tmemeeames with 65,607 tons for the same month “AMSTERDAM 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 rie goon = eg gee includes Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
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ion for the first sev- 
en months of the crop year is set at 
478,383 tons compared with 470,365 
, ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. tons for the same period in 1951-52. N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
(GLASGOW) LTD. Total millfeed exports in February v/h P. C. VIS & CO 
_ IMPORTERS OF were set at 7,974 tons, of which the "aus ‘ 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, AMSTERDAM 
| GRAIN U.S. took 7,526 tons. Though the FLOUR IMPORTER 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW monthly shipments showed a steep Established 1874 ‘ ” is 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow decline from the total of 15,757 tons stablishe Cable Address: “Visco” , 
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Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 
tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties for you. Our large storage capacity permits accurate 
binning of wheat of top milling and baking qualities. Let us } 
serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 
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Sau ALD iVitq eR MILLS. Incorporated FS 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


Ss “ai 
so —_—_—_ : BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


| | 

OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ¢ CORN ¢ FEED GRAINS 

prs ! 

SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & kK. c. mor. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















Complete Facilities for Seruing the Milling Indus | 











MEMBERS OFFICE S&S: it 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. } 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. | 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. ; 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS | | 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NAM 2, | 
FT. WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH. Cmpany — 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE | 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE dno 900 BUSHELS CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


























NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH. shalasaniiecbalaniouis weanies Sy Heed Uiienasn | 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO.| | 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. rey 


or ® 2 * 
— Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains m 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. . | 
Joseph Location. oe 


_ eee 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. i, 
CurisTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 4 
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Preferred since/ 





For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has been a 
quality yardstick the country over. Constant testing 
and re-testing is your guarantee that this same high 
standard is maintained from year to year. Entrust 
your baking results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR 

. . . you'll be amazed at the greater yield, 


finer flavor, and better keeping qualities! 


< 


F | 
3 
W STR COENEN . i 


J 100 LBS NET 
Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


THY 













Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 





SPRING MAIDE KING HUBBARD 
SUPERLATIVE SONNY HUBBARD 


MANUFACTURED SY 
Hubbard Milling @mpany 
Mankato, .Muinn. 


MOTHER HUBBARD 
BAKERS 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Salt of Life’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Td attic Me Gelatier 





© 124 Luxuriously furnished ¢ Free Parking on Premises 
rooms 
© 400 feet of Private Beach * Cocktail Lounge & Res- 


° Salt Water Swimming y 
Pooi, Cabanas ¢ Entertainment 


MOTORISTS 
You'll enjoy our Motel Accommodations 


SPECIAL WEEKLY AND MONTHLY 
RATES 











DIRECTLY ON THE 


OCEAN AT MIAMI BEACH, 


158TH STREET 





Send Me Free Additional Informations 


Name coccccecessececes cesses eeereeeeee essere 






Address cocccccceccccccetccccescceeseseeseaee 


City PTT TTITITiTy te State eeecerceeeeee 














TWO BAKERY- TESTED pisdou 


QUALITY FLOURS ¢ 


YLOU™ WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS — 


Mellow Type 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 






tein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 





showed satisfactory advances despite 
heavy excise taxes while the bread 
and cake divisions made satisfactory 
progress in all areas. 

The consolidated net profit for 
1952, returned at $2,289,660 was 
nearly 37% higher than the 1951 net 
of $1,678,986. No sales figures are 
revealed by the company but from 
a table showing the breakdown of 
the sales dollar it is possible to de- 
duce that the volume must be in the 
region of $100 million for the year 
compared with an estimated $90 mil- 
lion in 1951. 

With selling prices, on the average, 
remaining relatively stable, the im- 
proved results were attributed to the 
greater volume of merchandise sold, 
the wider diversification of products 
and a more intensive development of 
the market. 

Mr. Robertson stated that no ma- 
jor capital expenditures were made 
in 1952 but an amount equal to the 
depreciation fund of $1,907,344 was 
spent on the maintenance and re- 
placement of machinery and equip- 
ment. Considerable capital expendi- 
ture, however, has been programmed 
for 1953. A new biscuit plant is to 
be built at Tacoma, Wash., to re- 
place an older, inadequate plant at 
Seattle, while $2.5 million is to be 
spent on increasing facilities in the 
Toronto area. Additionally, new 
warehouses are to be constructed at 
Montreal, Hamilton and Toronto. 

Inventories at the year end were 
$665,000 less than on Dec. 31, 1951, 
in line with the company’s policy of 
maintaining raw material inventories 
at the lowest effective operating level. 
This stems from the downward ten- 
dency now apparent in commodity 
price levels. 

Dealing with the prospects for 1953, 
Mr. Robertson said that the outlook 
was promising for further business 
growth. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF INCOME REACHES 
NEW PEAK DURING ’52 
NEW YORK—American Machine 
& Foundry Co.’s annual report to 
stockholders released by Morehead 
Patterson, AMF board chairman and 
president, reveals 1952’s operations to 
have resulted in record gross income 
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for the third successive year and al- 
most double gross sales, rentals and 
royalties of 1951. 

AMF’s sales, rentals and royalties 
for 1952 amounted to an all-time 
high of $105,821,000, almost twice 
1951’s gross of $54,203,000, the pre- 
vious record high, which was nearly 
double the 1950 gross of $27,517,000. 

Net income for 1952 after taxes 
amounted to $4,167,000 which after 
preferred dividends was equal to $2.05 
a share on 1,888,850 shares of com-: 
mon stock outstanding at the year 
end. Net income for 1951 totaled 
$2,711,000, equal after preferred divi- 
dends to $1.83 a share on 1,319,460 
common stock shares outstanding at 
the end of 1951. 


Pointing out that the company’s 
expansion and _ diversification pro- 
gram is now in its fifth year, Mr. 
Patterson highlighted the fact that 
sales of companies acquired since the 
program was undertaken were 31% 
of the 1952 sales total; 51% came 
from billings under government prime 
and subcontracts, equal to more than 
two and a half times the dollar bill- 
ings of 1952 military production; and 
18% from sales, rentals and royalties 
of the company’s traditional lines. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NEW COOPERATIVE ELEVATOR 

KENSINGTON, KANSAS—A new 
cooperative grain elevator with a ca- 
pacity of 200,000 bu., will be erected 
here. The modern elevator will heve 
eight silo type storage structures. The 
elevator will be ready for use about 
July 1. Estimated cost of the elevator 
will be $160,000. 














Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














“EATING QUALITY 


“High Score” Bread with 


DAIRYLEA pny MILK SOLIDS 


UNIFORMITY LL TEXTURE 4“GRAIN 4“ AROMA 
b- VOLUME & CONSISTENCY OF CRUST 4~“BLOOM 
4~ COLOR OF CRUMB FLAVOR & SYMMETRY 


Carefully graded for bakery use. Use at least 6%! 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


4 COLOR OF CRUST 


OREGON 9-1230 

















Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

small lots for nearby shipment. Run- 
ning time was maintained at three 
to four days. Prices were unchanged, 
except that clears were a shade low- 
er. Quotations April 3: Extra high 
patent family $7.104 7.30, high patent 
$6.80@7; standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $5.95@6.05; first clears, un- 
enriched, $4.75@4.85, delivered Tex- 
as common points. 


South 


New Orleans: A _ slight improve- 
ment was noticed in flour business 
last week, with a lowering of flour 
prices. However, sales could only be 
considered as very moderate as com- 
pared with the increase in inquiries, 
as the price differential between the 
buyers’ ideas and the prices accept- 
able to mills was too great. 

Hard winters were by far the most 
active, and the general run of busi- 
ness was for nearby to 30-day ship- 
ments—apparently buyers covering 
for replacement. Northern — spring 
wheat flours, on the other hand, were 
exceptionally quiet, with little inter- 
est being shown and little business 
transacted and the trade continued 
to feel that the differential over hard 
winters is too much. 

Decline in soft winter prices 
brought out more sales on this type 
of flour than there have been for the 
past few weeks, with both cracker and 
cookie bakers participating in pur- 
chasing the moderate amounts. Cake 
flour sales continue to improve, pri- 
marily for nearby shipment, but the 
trade in general is adopting a very 
conservative buying policy, which has 
been accentuated by a decline in 
prices. 

Shipping directions are well main- 
tained to fairly good, with stocks on 
hand continuing to show a decline 
but still considered heavy for this 
period. 

Both European and Latin Ameri- 
can countries’ export flour purchases 
were exceptionally quiet with no 
European sales reported and only 
very moderate amounts to the Amer- 
icas. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. multi- 
wall papers, April 3: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.75@5.85, 
standard $5.60@5.75, first clear $4.70 
a4.95; spring wheat short patent 
$6.10@6.20, standard $5.95 @6.20, first 
clear $5.85@6.05, high gluten $6.20@ 
6.30; soft wheat short patent $5.55@ 
5.85, straight $5.20@5.40, first clear 
$4.35@4.60, high ratio cake $5.90@ 
6.30; Pacific Coast cake $6.95@7.05, 
pastry $6.25@6.35. Shipments’ by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. First barge due to 
sail approximately April 15. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour millers in the cen- 
tral states area reported a very light 
week for flour sales. A few sales of 
spring wheat flour were reported; 
however, these were in the minority. 
Total sales were estimated at about 
35% of capacity. 

There was a price reduction at the 
beginning of the week, probably re- 





flecting the peace talks from Korea; 
however, the reduction failed to stim- 
ulate any buying interest and bakers 
continued to hold off, waiting further 
developments. 

Family flour directions continue 
fair and most mills report the only 
business being done is working off 
old contracts. 

Soft wheat flour sales remained 
light, with some cracker-cookie types 
and soft wheat clears sold. 

Quotations April 4: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.95@6.20, standard $5.85@6.10, 
clear $5.2545.50; hard winter short 
$5.65@5.84, 95% patent $5.55@5.74, 
clear $4.89; family flour $7.75; soft 
winter short $6.8707.19, standard 
$5.04@6.49, clear $4.904@ 6.35. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported busi- 
ness continued to be quiet last week 
with demand inactive and sales vol- 
ume small. Shipping directions were 
reported as fair. A satisfactory de- 
mand prevailed for clear flours. 

Elsewhere in the area, the decline 
in wheat prices, due to rumors of a 
truce in Korea, brought a maximum 
decline of about 6¢ sack in flour 
prices but mills reported only a small 
amount of flour business booked on 
the break. Millfeeds had a rather 
drastic decline which cushioned the 
reduction in flour prices above prices 
which buyers expected. Mills report- 
ed stepped-up efforts to bring about 
general bookings of bakery and fam- 
ily flour but bakers and _ jobbers 
were content to await further price 
declines. Hard winter wheat flour 
was quoted 4¢ cwt. under the pre- 
vious week, spring wheat flour 3¢ 
down and soft wheat flours 10¢ lower. 
There has been a firm trend in clear 


and low grade prices, with offerings 
pretty well equal to the demand from 
export and domestic users. The lower 
ash clears were quoted down 5¢, but 
the high ash low grades held firm. 
Quotations, St. Louis April 2: Fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.25, top hard 
$7.55, ordinary $5.95; bakers soft win- 
ter short patent $6.15, cake $6.15, 
pastry $5.15, soft straights $5.30, 
clears $4.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.90, standard patent $5.70, 
clears $5.55; spring short patent 
$6.35, standard $6.25, clears $6.10. 


East 


New York: Bakers’ concentration 
on holiday business kept flour pur- 
chases almost at a_ standstill last 
week. Easter brought an upswing in 
baked goods consumption that will 
eventually require replacements, and 
in other retail channels a large per- 
centage of the small shops were 
closed for Passover observance. 

Therefore, the outlook for new bus- 
iness and heavier shipments was 
good even though current directions 
were spotty. A few moderate to fair 
round lots of cake flours were re- 
ported sold but the majority of the 
flour business was held to the scat- 
tered single-car orders that have 
characterized the market for many 
weeks. 

The larger buyers also held firmly 
to their bearish outlooks, and, al- 
though their interest increased, it 
did not go beyond that point. This 
group and medium-sized bakers were 
expected to cover substantially before 
long in view of their lessening bal- 
ances, but there was also the pos- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


ye 
Guaranteed - 














—_—__—_____—_—- Exporting countries—total sales————————- 
United Statest 




















yortin . 
a purchases Wheat = Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
Austria... ie 11,023 7,531 400 7 1 ace . ° ‘ ° 7,931 
Belgium . 20,209 5,684 §2 13,593 19,329 
Bolivia* . y 3 18 183 2,436 2,802 
Brazil ...... ‘ eee = inccdes er 2,546 11,886 
Cevylem*® .cscere ‘a 483 6,131 , ‘ ‘ . 6,614 
Costa Rica 100 528 366 994 
Cuba 1,059 3,706 1,534 6,299 
Denmark* 438 371 812 1 6 1 
Dominican Rep i”) 554 198 792 
Ecuador* ° 193 496 . 446886 «exes 599 1,287 
Egypt® 9 .....0. el tthice ‘$Pase wvevews ZAGB 80s scence 14,697 
El Salvador 7 213 114 : 100 
Germany G88 8 = wh 0 3,129 1,964 2,756 12,508 
Greece ........ eer 14 5 893 
Guatemala 7 5 236 748 
Haiti o 769 92 861 
Honduras* 153 150 ree 371 
Iceland 4 198 202 6 228 
India 18,298 e 18.: 16,790 11.200 16,258 
Indonesia®® ... 3,674 ..e-- 1,076 1, 2,360 54 3,490 
Ireland 1,166 . 2, 2,563 5,917 9, 
Israel* ‘ f 3,73 163 5 
Italy 6 14,7 3.172 11,025 24,8 
Japan* a 12, 19 3,674 
Lebanon 372 1,362 errr ere 372 
Liberia® ....-.  j SF sesecsecs 17 21 
Mexico 8,244 8,2 : 
Netherlands 10,486 3,279 13,7 1,928 940 367 
New Geatend .. 4,008 cosess  ecveves 4,570 
Nicaragua 171 171 151 : 
Norway* 1,841 2,272 4,113 611 2,987 ‘ 7,711 
Panama** o” CBR ceosese 107 are BT sw wwe 594 
Peru® ......-. 3,217 69 eee | | Borer 5,630 
Philippines oss 2,924 2,924 1 3,268 a 6,193 
Portugal : 4,088 730 4,818 18 728 5,564 
Saudi Arabia** 340 809 1,149 $6 1,235 
Spain ; » 4.035 20 4,055 rT. 4,055 
Sweden* ...... eee 1,659 1,095 eshee  sneees 2,754 
Switzerland ... 2,762 8s ncccce 1,762 sa eweee 1, TT 5,435 
Un. of 8. Africa BOER 8s Seen 0e 3.380 == nn eeee 7,280 = aeweee 9,669 
o. ts « ° 20,552 3,945 24,497 39,004 58,394 one 121,895 
Venezuela 10 2,087 2,097 son 2,380 sees 4,477 

Total 580,917 177,861 28,739 206,600 $2,977 158,818 3,133 151,518 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 253,128 88,700 235,000 4,089 580,917 

Balance errr. pandedus tae ates 46,528 &,723 76,182 966 129,399 


tSales contirmed by CCC through March 31, 1953. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


through March 27, 1953 


*Quota closed. **Sales may not be made until further notice 


sibility that improvement in crop re- 
ports might strengthen their hold- 
out for lower prices. 

A reduction in family flour prices 
brought no increase in business, and 
the overall picture of the market 
emphasized dullness and lack of fea- 
ture. 

Prices at the close of the week 
were about 10¢ lower than the pre- 
vious week, 

Quotations April 3: Spring fam- 
ily flour $8.05, high glutens $6.63 4 
6.73, standard patents $6.4806.58, 
clears $5.70@6; southwestern short 
patents $6.32@6.41, standard patents 
$6.054 6.16: high ratio soft winters 
$6.25@7.35, straights $5.25@5.85. 

Buffalo: Declining grain prices com- 
bined with slow demand last week 
dropped flour 10@15¢ sack. Family 
flour was being offered 10¢ under the 
previous week, spring clears were 
down 104 12¢. Soft varieties managed 
to hold their own against the down 
ward trend of the other varieties de- 
spite the slackening off in demand 
for all types. Clears were the weak- 
est of any of the types. 

Cookie and cracker bakers were 
in and out of the market last week 
and mills reported fair sales to these 
buyers. Production was mostly on di- 
rection business, and also a= fair 
amount of export flour was turned 
out. 

Sales were reported as being most- 
ly of the replacement type with hard- 
ly over a few cars of actual new busi- 
ness. Recent bookings of flour for 
Latin American and some South 
American countries made through 
western markets are expected to be 
milled in this area during the com- 
ing weeks. 

Quotations April 3: Spring family 
$7.93@7.95, high gluten $6.72 6.74, 
short patent $6.677 6.69, standard 
$6.57@6.59, first clears $5.844/ 5.86; 
hard winter standard $6.25 @ 6.27, first 
clears $5.95@5.97; soft winter short 
patent $5.984 6, straights $5.784 5.80, 
first clears $5.184 5.20. 

Boston: Outside of a few isolated 
firm spots flour quotations in the lo- 
cal flour market were generally low- 
er last week. Springs averaged 5¢ 
lower with clears being the exception 
by recording a similar advance. Hard 
winters were weak and finished 9¢ 
lower. Soft wheat flours were irregu- 
lar closing 5¢ higher to 10¢ lower. 

Trading activity held to the same 
dull pattern that has been in effect 
for some time. Most buyers were hold- 
ing off until their needs were prac- 
tically imperative and then they were 
only contracting for their minimum 
requirements. Thinking among. this 
group still holds to extreme caution 
as many of them feel that as world 
events transpire the ultimate nearly 
always points to a general decline or 
the opportunity to make more advan- 
tageous replacement arrangements. 
In nearly all branches of the food 
lines there is a general complaint 
about the tightness of money which 
apparently spreads from the consum- 
er level right down through the vari- 
ous segments of the food industry 

Quotations April 4: Spring short 
patents $6.61076.70, standards $6.51 
@6.60, high gluten $6.6676.75, first 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. (Canadian quotation in barrels of 196 1b.) 


All quotations on basis 


Chicago 


Spring family i’ Bax ie 

Spring top patent 5.95 @6.20 
Spring high gluten é ; er 
Spring short . 5 eK ee 


5.854 6.10 


5.254 5.50 


Spring standard 
Spring first clear 


Hard winter familly nae -- @7.75 
Hard winter short . §.65@5.84 
Hard winter standard 5.5505.74 
Hard winter first clear ; .. @4.89 
Soft winter family “ cos @® soe 


Soft winter short patent 6.8707.19 
Soft winter standard . 5.04@6.49 
Soft winter straight és cee oan 
Soft winter first clear 4.90 6.35 
Rye flour, white 1.85@4.91 
Rye flour, dark 3.874 3.90 


Semolina, standard, bulk 7.1447.29 

New York 
Spring family . §... 8.05 
Spring high gluten , 6.63@6.73 
Spring short . @ .v- 
Spring standard §.484 6,58 
Spring first clear 5.704 6.00 





Hard winter short 6.324 6.41 


Hard winter standard 6.054 6.16 
Hard winter first clear : ee 
Soft winter short patent one 01 @ 
Seft winter straight . 5.254 5.85 
Soft winter first clear oe @ wee 
Rye flour, white . §.25@5.35 
Rye flour, dark ° a. 
Semolina, standard, bulk 7.62@7.77 


Seattle 


of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
. $6.12@7.46 §$...@... $...@ ... $7.93@7.95 
was dex “a cosG ; oho «e 
6.004 6.05 6.72@6.74 
§.95@ 6.00 6.67@ 6.69 
5.854 5.90 6.574 6.59 
5.15 @5.48 5.84@5.86 





«-@ 
“a a 
a 6.25@6.27 
a §.95@5.97 
a 60 oP cae 
-@ 5.98 @6.00 
fa oo @. 
--@ > 5.78@5.80 
s@- a. §.18@ 5.20 
4.654 4.66 5.35@ 5.38 
3.654 3.66 os 4.354 4.38 
7.05 @715 asa <> --@7.40 7.57@7.59 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
S$... «-. 8... E07 ST:10@7.88 §...@. 


6.754685 6.6646.75 6.60@6.68 6.20@6.30 
6.604 6.70 6.6146.70 6.55@6.63 6.104 6.20 





6.5546.65 6.5146.60 645@6.53 5.95@6.20 
6.05@6.15 5.72@6.02 5.60@6.21 5.85 @6.05 
6.4046.50 6.2706.43 6.10@6.32 5.75@5.85 
6.35@6.45 6.07@6.18 5.99@6.22 5.60@5.75 
“ @ . a 4.704 4.95 
a @. a“ 5.55 @5.85 
“ 37a 5.87 a 5.204 5.40 
; “@ . os ST 1.354 4.60 
4.400 5.50 i ae re 
a. one vee 4.280 5.00 cea ava 
o. 25 @ 1. 7.66@7.67 i 


Toronto tWinnipeg 


Family patent BS aTAo Spring top patent - $...@11.40 $11.10@11.80 
Iluestom . a6.79 Spring second patent. -a10.80 10.604 11.30 
lookery grades “6.71 Winter exportst ..... «+-@ 4.75 oisat ea 8 
Lastry .» - @6.45 


1100-Ib. export 
Fort William and British Columbia »oundary 


cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. *100-lb. papers. tFor delivery between 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized 


from the market reviews, are based on car 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-1b. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 







Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Roan $57.000@ 57.50 $51,504 0) $5T.00@58.00 - 464.00 $65.004 66.00 
Standard midds 7.00@ 57.50 51.500 52.50 57.00 58.00 } a 64.50 6400 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis ———-Chicago————.. —~— Kansas City—--._ Minneapolis 
May July May July Sept. Dec May July Sept. May July 
March Se 235% 233% 227% 234% 230 389% 391 
March 31 225% 223% th, 2293 396 395 
April 1 34M 133 5 3 388 390 
April 2 2341 M334, 225% 29 233%, 228% 386 387 
April HOLIDAY 
CORN —- RYE Se, OATS — 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Mar. 30 2.156% 159% 170% 173% 157% 158 165% .... 69% 71% 69% 68% 
Mar. 31..156% 160% 168% 172 155% 157% 163% ri 70% 1% 69% 68 
April 1 ..156% 160 © 168 171% 154% 157% 163 71 72% 69% 67% 
April 2 156% 159% 165% 1H9% 151% 154 160%, Ty 71! 694% 68 
April 
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clears $5.72 6.02; hard winter short 
patents $6.2706.43, standards $6.07 
“6.18; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 
16.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.37@5.87, high ratio $6.27@7.37; 
family $8.07. 

Philadelphia: Korean peace ru- 
mors and pre-Easter influences 
combined last week to accentuate 
the recent dullness in the flour 
market and dealings as a whole 
were at a near- standstill as bak- 
ers and jobbers voiced uneasiness 
over the long-range effects of latest 
developments abroad on the over-all 
price structure and were inclined to 
proceed with even more caution than 
hitherto evidenced. Meanwhile, mill 
representatives saw no hope of an 
early revival of large-scale purchas- 
ing unless costs undergo a substan- 
tial downward revision. 

There was a 10¢ sack decline from 
the previous week in soft winters, but 
this development failed to stimulate 
any new purchasing interest in this 


type of flour and takings on the 
whole followed the familiar pattern 
of small placements for immediate 
and nearby requirements. The fact 
that activity did not pick up in this 
sector as a result of the cost reduc- 
tion was seen as evidence that a 
larger setback may be required to 
accelerate ordering of all types. 

However, flour salesmen found at 
least one source of encouragement in 
the picture.. They reported that the 
small supply positions many bakers 
hold in springs heightens the pros- 
pect of some improvement in demand 
from those with depleted stocks, even 
though such orders might possibly 
represent only modest amounts, 
something which would result in more 
frequent placements. It is believed 
that stocks of hard winters are not 
yet sufficiently low to cause concern 
and it is known that some of the 
larger operators have coverage €X- 
tending well into May. 

Some observers pointed out that 


the resumption of peace talks in Ko- 
rea would have little influence on 
the supply and demand picture in 
wheat and flour, but their observation 
attracted little attention among those 
who had convinced themselves that 
a sudden termination of the war 
would be a considerable depressant 
to securities markets and it is only 
natural to believe this weakness 
might be transmitted, at least tem- 
porarily, to grains. 

Quotations April 4: Spring high 
gluten $6.75 @6.85, short patent $6.60 
@6.70, standard $6.55@6.65, first 
clear $6.05@6.15; hard winter short 
patent $6.40@6.50, standard $6.35@ 
6.45; soft winter western $5.85@6.05, 
nearby $5.45@5.65. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for flour was 
very small over the entire Tri-state 
territory last week. Bakers were con- 
cerned with sales and in order to 
offset the smaller demand for sweet 
goods many bakers were busy making 
candy to add to the volume of their 
sales. 

Most bakers are supplied with both 
spring and southwestern patents, and 
the lower prices quoted on flour last 
week failed to arouse any buying in- 
terest. In fact they still look forward 
to lower flour prices later. Only a 
meager call for small fill-ins was the 
sum total of flour sales. 

Sales of family patents, clears, pas- 
try and cake flours and high glutens 
were about nil. Directors were only 
fair with one or two stating their 
directions were good. It was hoped 
that Easter sales of sweet goods 
would warrant a demand for pastry 
and cake flours after the Easter holi- 
day. 

Quotations April 4: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $594@6.22, 
medium patent $6.04@6.27, short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.32; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.45@6.53, medium patent $6.50 
@6.58, short patent $6.55 6.63, clears 
$5.60@6.21, high gluten $6.60@6.68; 
family flour, advertised brands $7.70 
@7.95, other brands $6.32@6.99; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.30@7.82, Pa- 
cific Coast pastry flour $6.61 4 6.63. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market was unchanged 
last week, draggy all the way 
through, with no relief in sight, either 
from domestic or export sources. Buy- 
ers are just taking on supplies as 
needed, there is nothing in the mar- 
ket to stimulate demand, and mills 
continue to operate on a restricted 
basis. Prices were unchanged from a 
week ago. Quotations April 4: Fam- 
ily patent $7.40, bluestem $6.79, bak- 
ery $6.71, pastry $6.45. 

Portland: Flour bookings continue 
poor in the Pacific Northwest with a 
limited domestic business and only 
light export bookings. The army ac- 
cepted offers on 43,000 bags of flour 
last week, but this was divided be- 
tween two mills. 

Philippine bookings are extremely 
limited and there are no other out- 
lets. 

Quotations April 3: Hard gluten 
$6.69, all Montana $6.57, fancy hard 
Wheat clears $6.71, bluestem bakers 
$6.80, cake $7.50, pastry $6.67, whole 
Wheat 100% $6.02, graham $5.92, 
cracked wheat $6.01. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Canadian export flour 
sales were down slightly when com- 
pared with a week ago and totaled 
180,000 bbl. with 70,000 bbl. of the 
total for IWA account and listed for 
the following destinations: Venezu- 
ela, Philippines, Costa Rica, British 
Guiana, U.K., Barbados, Dominican 
Republic, St. Lucia, Antigua, Bermu- 
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da, Jamaica, St. Kitts and St. Vin- 
cent. Class 2 flour sales aggregated 
110,000 bbl. for delivery to Egypt, 
Jamaica, Philippines, Guatemala, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Peru, Japan, Sau- 
di Arabia, Tangier, St. Vincent, An- 
tigua, Gold Coast, St. Kitts, Siam and 
the U.K. Domestic trade was on a 
moderate scale and there are sug- 
gestions that mills may be easing up 
on capacity operations. Supplies on 
hand appear sufficient for immediate 
requirements. 

Quotations April 4: Top patent 
springs, for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary, $11.10011.80; second patents 
$10.60@ 11.30; second patents to bak- 
ers $9.85@10.05. All prices cash car- 
lots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Little new busi- 
ness has been written during the past 
week although a number of inquiries 
have come in from overseas buyers. 
The small islands of the British West 
Indies bought around 26,000 bags, and 
some routine business has_ been 
worked. 

The mills are in a satisfactory po- 
sition as far as mill run is concerned 
and most plants have enough orders 
in hand to take them well into May. 

The domestic trade still retains its 
buoyancy. While enrichment has been 
accepted as a major improvement to 
bread quality by nutritionists and 
other experts, reports indicate that 
the baking trade has still to sell the 
consumer. Many users do not appear 
to care whether vitamins are includ- 
ed or not, according to sales reports. 
On the other hand, mills report that 
the offtake of flour, since enrichment 
became permissible earlier this year, 
has shown a slight increase, a fact 
indicative of some success in the cam- 
paign. This result bears out the the- 
ories of those who said that any 
major benefit from enrichment would 
not be felt by the trade for at least 
two years. Quotations April 4: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada 
$11.40 bbl., seconds $10.80 bbl., bak- 
ers $10.70 bbl., all less cash discounts 
in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ 
bbl. added for cartage where used. 

There is no overseas interest in 
winter wheat flour while the domes- 
tic demand is light. Quotations April 
4: Export $4.75 per 100 lb., f.a.s. Mon- 
treal-Halifax. 

The demand for winter wheat is 
slow. Heavy rains in the past two 
weeks have increased the prospects 
for the new crop. Quotations April 
4: $1.83 1.85 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran and_ standard 
midds. prices were up as much as 
$3 ton early this week, largely re- 
flecting the strike situation at Kan- 
sas City which raised sellers’ asking 
prices. There was little actual de- 
mand to substantiate the higher 
quotes, however. Quotations April 6: 
Bran $51.50@52.50, standard midds. 
$51.50@52.50, flour midds. $53@54, 
red dog $54@55. 

Kansas City: A flour mill strike 
in the area caused a sluggish mill- 
feed market to catch fire over the 
recent weekend, and bran and shorts 
which were trading in the range of 
$46.500@ 47 only a few days ago ad- 
vanced to a top of $53.50 each on 
April 6. Demand was good and of- 
ferings scarce, with many of the 
major mills in Kansas and Missouri 
stilled by the labor dispute. The $53.50 
level was $5 ton higher than a week 
earlier on bran and $4.50 stronger 
for shorts. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand improved 
and was good last week. Offerings 
were inadequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, April 3: Bran $51.50@ 
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52, shorts $51.50@52. Prices on both 
bran and shorts were about un- 
changed to 75¢ ton higher, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand has been slow with 
prices unchanged after having been 
$5 a ton lower at one time during 
the week. Supplies have been ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
April 2: Bran $51.50@52, gray shorts 
$51.50 @52. 

Oklahoma City: Demand improved 
some and prices fluctuated during the 
week but closed unchanged on bran 
and $1 lower on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars, April 4: Bran $53@54, 
millrun $53@54, shorts $53@54. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Ft. Worth: Strike news, implying 
possible curtailment in production im- 
parted a firmer feeling in the market 
at week’s end, as there was a ten- 
dency to withhold offerings, and 
prices were irregular. Quotations 
April 3: Bran, also gray shorts, $59@ 
61, delivered Texas common points; 
about unchanged, compared with a 
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week previous, after having been 
sharply lower in the meantime. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices were 
weak early in the week, then spurted 
on Thursday, jumping $4 as a strike 
threatened to dry up the supply. De- 
mand came from all classes of the 
trade, and mills operating quickly 
disposed of all offerings. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, April 3: Bran $51 
@51.50, shorts $51@51.50. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was weak last week with most of the 
demand limited to immediate needs. 
While the offerings were not on the 
distress side the picture has changed 
to the extent that most sellers are 
on the aggressive side rather than 
the opposite. Most buyers apparently 
feel that current conditions are on 
their side and that a waiting attitude 
would be more to their advantage in 
the long run. Spring bran finished 
$1.50@2.50 lower while midds. eased 
about $1. Quotations April 4: Spring 
bran $65@66, midds. $64. 

Philade!phia: Declining prices be- 
came the rule in the local millfeed 
market last week in the wake of the 
news from Korea. This development 
had the effect of causing consumers, 
who were waiting for lower costs, to 
postpone any action until they can 
make a fuller appraisal of the situa- 
tion. Dealers said demand reached a 
virtual standstill. The quotation on 
bran was off $2 from the previous 
week to $64, while a similar sc: back 
put standard midds. at $64.5), ond a 
$1.50 reduction left red dog at $67 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds sold in very 
small volume last week. The market 
was still glutted with grain held by 
farmers of the outlying districts who 
discount their prices and sell direct 
to local feed stores. Large wholesale 
grain merchants believe this will clear 
up in a short time and a more nor- 
mal demand for millfeeds will follow. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
April 4: Bran $62.907063.30, stand- 
ard midds. $63.30@ 63.90, flour midds. 
$64.40 @ 64.90, red dog $64.90@65.40. 


Buffalo: Millfeeds met with a poor 
response from buyers last week and 
prices were down sharply during the 
middle of the week but towards the 
close staged a slight rally to close 
down $1.50 on middlings while bran 
slumped as much as $3 from the pre- 
vious week. Bran was a poor mover 
during the week and a considerable 
amount of it went into storage. On 
the other hand, poultry raisers were 
good takers of feed containing mid- 
dlings from the manufacturers of 
formula types. Western bran was 
overshadowing the local area market, 
while some Canadian stuff started 
to move into this area as well as into 
the New England section, which 
tended to restrict sales by area manu- 
facturers. Quotations April 4: Stand- 
ard bran $57@58, standard midds. 
$57 @ 58, flour midds. $60@61, red dog 
$60@ 61. 

Chicago: Millfeeds quieted down on 
the final day of the week ending April 
6 in the central states area, but most 
of the end of the week saw a flurry 
of activity. Buyers were trying to 
procure in other areas millfeeds on 
order from the Kansas City area, 
where mill workers were on strike. 
On the final day of the period most 
of the trade was awaiting the results 
of an injunction attempt which was 
scheduled for the afternoon. Millfeed 
prices gained slightly in the central 
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states during the week, but observers 
believed the market would relax as 
soon as the strike was settled. Quota- 
tions April 6: Bran $57@57.50, stand- 
ard midds. $57@57.50, flour midds. 
$584 58.50, red dog $59@59.50. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeeds in 
this market was light last week. Due 
to a strike of Kansas City mill em- 
ployees at the end of the week, there 
were no offerings by mills. Nominal 
quotations at St. Louis April 2: Bran 
$56.50, shorts $56.50. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $2 
last week, with demand weak in mild 
weather. Plants continue to operate 
seven days a week, 24 hours a day, to 
capacity. Mills are sold through the 
month. Quotations April 4: Red bran 
and millrun $52, midds. $57. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $59, midds. 
$64. To California: Red bran and 
millrun $59.50, midds. $64.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Portland: Millrun $54, midds. $60 
ton 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
sloppy, with a variety of prices and 
little or no trading except on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Even though produc- 
tion is curtailed, demand still falls 
behind output, and prices continue 
to work down. The Seattle market 
held at about $54 local transit points, 
but here and there were reports of 
trades having been made at 50¢ to $1 
ton less than this, and trading was 
so scattered that it was hard to peg 
the market. 

Winnipeg: Export trade in mill- 
feeds, as far as western Canada mills 
are concerned, is apparently non-ex- 


istent, but the total output from 
western Canada is moving freely, 
chiefly to eastern Canada. Sales in 


the three prairie provinces are un- 
important. Some stocks from Alberta 
mills continue to move to British Co- 
lumbia. Prices are steady. Quotations 
April 4: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $51055, shorts $51@55, 
midds. $534 57; all prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 
Toronto-Montreal: Although de- 
mand is fairly strong, supply is now 
outstripping it. More effort has to be 
put into moving stocks which are 
tending to back up in the mills as a 
result of the increased orders for ex- 
port flour. Quotations April 4: Bran 
$64, shorts $63, midds. $65, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Trade continued dull, 
and prices declined 10@15¢ sack. 
Quotations April 6: White rye $4.65 
14.66, medium rye $4.45@4.46, dark 
rye $3.654 3.66 

Chicago: Lower rye flour prices in 
the central states area during the 
week ending April 4, served only to 
encourage buyers to sit back and 
wait for still lower prices. Sales re- 
main at a very poor level. Quotations 
April 4: White patent rye $4.85@ 
1.91, medium $4.65@4.71, dark $3.87 
a 3.90 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping diree- 
tions continue fair. Quotations April 
2: Pure white $5.28, medium $5.08, 
dark $4.28, rye meal $4.78. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
strengthened somewhat late last 
week and regained some of the ground 
lost a few days earlier, but the low- 
er prices failed to stimulate any 
broadening of demand and it was 
thought that the majority of bakers 
are content to sit back and watch 
development, taking only the small 
amounts required to maintain pro- 
duction schedules. The April 4 quota- 
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tion on rye white of $5.40@5.50 was 
10¢ sack under the $5.50@5.60 level 
of the previous week. 


Pittsburgh: In spite of lower prices 
buying of rye flour was not done in 
other than very small fill-ins last 
week. Directions are good. Rye flour 
supplies are being stretched to the 
limit and the belief is held that prices 
will move lower. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, April 4: Rye flour, 
fancy white No. 1 $5.23@5.60, me- 
dium $4.93@5.30, dark $4.28@5, 
blended $5.84@5.90, rye meal $4.60 
a5. 


Buffalo: Rye flour sales last week 
were slow, with a moderate amount 
of buying by eastern operators to 
fill in needed requirements of bak- 
ers who had let their supplies run 
down. A spurt in sales of rye flour 
products in the metropolitan area was 
given as the answer by the mills who 
participated in the sales. A drop in 
rye grain during the week brought 
flour prices down. However, the re- 
ligious holidays dulled any interest by 
larger operators, and on the whole 
sales were of only medium volume. It 
is understood that with any further 
decline in flour prices a fair volume of 
business is in the offing. Quotations 
April 4: White rye $5.3575.38, me- 
dium rye $5.15@5.18, dark rye $4.35 
@ 4.38. 

New York: Rye flour buyers’ inter- 
est decreased as prices worked low- 
er. Business was light and directions 
were also slow. Quotations April 3: 
Pure white patents $5.25@5.35. 

Portland: White rye _ $7, 
dark $6. 


pure 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is poor. 
Quotations April 4: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.15, oatmeal in 98- 
Ib cottons $6.25 f.o.b. Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal as far as the 
domestic market is concerned and ex- 
port trade appears to be restricted to 
oddments. Quotations April 4: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.70@4.90 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.65@5.90. All prices 
cash carlots. 





BREAD {|S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN INCOME DROPS 
WINNIPEG—Cash income of Ca- 

nadian farmers from the sale of farm 

products and from participation pay- 
ments on previous years’ grain crops 





excluding Newfoundland — is esti- 
mated at $2,778,343,000 for 1952, 


down 1.2% from the revised all-time 
high total of $2,811,949,000 estab- 
lished in the preceding year, accord- 
ing to figures issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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CABINET MEMBERS SLATED 
TO ADDRESS U.S. C. OF C. 


WASHINGTON—Prominent speak- 
ers headed by Douglas McKay, secre- 
tary of the interior, and Sinclair 
Weeks, secretary of commerce, will 
address the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S. at its 41st annual meet- 
ing here April 27-29. 

The program also will include Rog- 
er Kyes, deputy secretary of defense, 
Walter Bedell Smith, undersecretary 
of state, and key men from business 
and Congress. 

Special emphasis will be given the 
present outlook in the fields of taxa- 
tion, social legislation, foreign policy, 
government economy and labor rela- 
tions for thousands of businessmen 
from all parts of the country. 
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Charles H. Bell 


PORTRAIT SUBJECT—Charles H. Bell, president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, is the subject of Fortune magazine’s “portrait” for April. The 
above picture is a reproduction of the picture of Mr. Bell which appears with 
the brief Fortune article sketching his business career and telling of the 
development and management of General Mills operations. Fortune says the 
General Mills shift to younger management “has not been attended by the 
noises and excursions that often signalize changes from one management 
generation to another. Its smoothness results in part from Mr. Bell’s easiness 


and affability of manner. . 


. . He believes in ‘bottom-up management’ and 


says that his job is ‘to release initiative and enterprise as far down the line 
as possible.’ Furthermore, the company is not in need of startling change in 
management method.” The article cites, among other things, General Mills’ 
diversification and says that “Charles Bell, like his predecessors, wants to 
diversify in a way that will capitalize on the company’s experience in giving 


service to housewives. . . 


. The milling division of the company will not 


decline in importance, but the company’s growth depends on other products, 
which, in time, may well yield the bulk of sales income.” Fortune notes that 
Mr. Bell has developed a familiarity with company management throughout 
the country, and “this contact he is determined to maintain.” “A company 
can have all kinds of good products,” Fortune quotes Mr. Bell, “but it won’t 


succeed without good management.” 





GRAIN DEALERS MUTUAL 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


INDIANAPOLIS—C. R. McCotter, 
president of Grain Dealers Mutual 
Insurance Co., was elected board 
chairman at the annual policyholders’ 
meeting held April 1 at Indianapolis. 
He succeeds F. A. Derby, Topeka, 
Kansas, who continues as a director. 

Other changes in company officers 
were the election of O. M. Earl as 
president; R. D. MacDaniel, first vice 
president, and J. H. Bowen as secre- 
tary. All are members of the pres- 
ent home office executive staff. Pres- 
ent directors reelected for three-year 
terms were T. C. Crabbs, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., and R. K. Eby and Harold 
B. Tharp, Indianapolis. 

In his final message to policyhold- 
ers as president, Mr. McCotter re- 
ported substantial increases in assets, 
surplus and premiums written during 
the company’s 50th anniversary year. 
Combined gain from underwriting 
and investments was $2,904,000 before 
federal income tax and policyholders’ 
dividends. It compared with $2,407,000 
for 1951. 

Mr. Earl, new president, joined the 


company in 1919 as a fieldman, later 
was manager of the mill and eleva- 
tor department. He was named secre- 
tary in 1942 and first vice president 
in 1948. Mr. MacDaniel, elected first 
vice president, has completed 33 years 
with the company and heads the en- 
gineering and loss prevention depart- 
ment. He is a director of the National 
Fire Protection Assn. Mr. Bowen, 
secretary, is now manager of the ele- 
vator department of the company. He 
also is a member of the management 
committee of the Mill and Elevator 
Rating Bureau, Chicago. He joined 
Grain Dealers in 1927. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN GRAIN STUDY 
COVERING ’52 RELEASED 


WINNIPEG—tThe annual report of 
the Grain Research Laboratory of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
1952 has been released. The 88-page 
report covers the work of the lab- 
oratory under the direction of Dr. 
J. Ansel Anderson, chief chemist, in- 
cluding the facilities of the labor- 
atory, investigations, annual studies 
as well as the quality reports on 
western Canada grain crops. 
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Burton M. Joseph, vice president of 
the I. S. Joseph Co., Minneapolis, and 
Geri Hoffner were married April 2. 
Mr. Joseph is the son of I. S. Joseph, 
president of the I. S. Joseph Co., and 
Mrs. Joseph, and the bride is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel S. 
Mack of St. Paul. 

o 

George P. Urban, Jr., George Ur- 
ban Milling Co., Buffalo, and Mrs. 
Urban and their children spent the 
Easter vacation at Atlantic City. 

€ 

C. A. Perry, grocery products man- 
ager for General Mills, Inc., at Dal- 
las, and John Laughlin, Amarillo man- 
ager, were recent guests of H. R. 
Cramer, vice president in charge of 
grocery products in the southern re- 
gion of General Mills, Oklahoma City. 

S 

Harry B. Lilly, president of the 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., was a business visitor in 
Kansas City last week. 

ee 

Virgil Artman, sales manager of 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
is spending two weeks with the trade 
in the southeastern states. 

eS 

The Continental Baking Co. and its 
board chairman, Raymond K. Stritz- 
inger, have been named major award 
winners in the 1952 National Non- 
partisan Register and Vote competi- 
tion. The voting awards committee of 
the American Heritage Foundation 
made the announcement last week. 
The baking company award was for 
“the greatest leadership in enlisting 








James A. Kirkman, Jr. 


TO RED STAR BOARD—James A. 
Kirkman, Jr., has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, Russell D. L. Wirth, pres- 
ident of the company, has announced. 
Mr. Kirkman joined Red Star as gen- 
eral sales manager in 1949 and was 
made executive director of sales and 
advertising a year later. A little more 
than a year ago, he was elected vice 
president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising. Mr. Kirkman had formerly 
been associated with Ellington & Co., 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
and previous to that had had ex- 
tended experience in the food field. 


the support” of baking companies in 
behalf of the vote campaign, “a lead- 
ership which resulted in millions of 
bread wrapper bands urging citizens 
to register and vote.’ The special 
personal award went to Mr. Stritz- 
inger for his “vision and initiative in 
employing the bread wrapper bands 
as a public service device, an innova- 
tion which he made more than 30 
years ago.” 


P. E. O’Brien, regional grocery 
products manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., at Kansas City, and Mrs. O’Brien 
were recent visitors in Oklahoma 
City. They were on a vacation which 
was to include visits in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana and 
Oklahoma. 

2 


Michael Forcade, 4-year-old son of 
Wayne A. Forcade, vice president of 
the Mid-Continent Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, is making a satisfactory re- 
covery from an attack of polio. He 
was confined to an iron lung for about 
a week and is a patient at the Kansas 
University Medical Center, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

€ 

Richard F. Cunningham of Richard 
F. Cunningham & Co., Inc., New 
York, and his son, Peter E, Cunning- 
ham, have left on a six weeks’ busi- 
ness trip to Europe. They left Idle- 
wild Field on Saturday and arrived 
at their first official stop, Paris, on 
Easter Sunday evening. 

* 

Holly Hatch, young daughter of 
Robert J. Hatch, Cargill, Inc., Kansas 
City, was struck by an automobile 
near the home in Prairie Village, 
Kansas, last week. She sustained a 
slight concussion and is making a 
satisfactory recovery in a Kansas 
City hospital. 

e 


Families of two men _ associated 
with the Standard Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, were expanded over the 
recent week-end by visits from the 
stork down the same hall at St. 
Luke’s Hospital in Kansas City. Al 
Cardenas, export manager for the 
firm, and Mrs. Cardenas announced 
the birth April 2 of a daughter, Caro- 
lyn Uba Cardenas; and Robert Ste- 
phenson of the sales staff and Mrs. 
Stephenson announced the birth of a 
son, Scott Grayson Stephenson, April 
3. All persons concerned are doing 
fine. 

a 


Roy Durham and J. H. Gill, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, were 
recent visitors at the New York of- 
fices of the company. 

6 

Wilson P. Tanner of Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York, is on a 10- 
day motor trip through the South- 
east with Mrs. Tanner. It is a com- 
bined business and vacation trip. 

* 

J. H. Hayes, associated with E, S. 
Thompson, New York flour broker, 
left last week to spend several days 
in Omaha, Neb., his former home. 

& 

Henry H. Cate, president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Cate have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Martha Cate, to Paul D. Newell of 
Kansas City, son of Mr. and Mrs. P. 


M. Newell, Phillipsburg, Kansas. Miss 
Cate attended Fitch College in New 
York and the University of Texas, 
Austin. Mr. Newell was a_ student 
at the University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, and graduated from the Ne- 
braska State College. The marriage 
will take place on June 12 at the 
Cate home in Kansas City. 

a 

J. A. Richardson, president, James 

Richardson & Sons, Winnipeg, and 
Fred Maywald, Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Assn., Des Moines, were recent 
visitors on the exchange floor in New 
York. 

e 


Julius Mayer, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Continental Grain Co., 
Chicago, was a visitor last week at 
the company’s New York offices. 

® 

Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Trapp and 
daughter, Marian, left Minneapolis 
this week on a three-week motor trip 
through the Southwest. They plan to 
visit relatives in Dallas, and then 
drive to Arizona and other south- 
western states before returning 
home. Mr. Trapp, until his retirement 
last year, was general superintendent 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

& 

C. Dean MeNeal, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., returned to his 
office April 1 after two weeks’ ab- 
sence due to illness. 

* 

A. Rebensberg, director of mar- 
keting research for the X-ray divi- 
sion of General Electric Co., Mil- 
waukee, spent March 31 in Minne- 
apolis on business. 

& 

Charles Croft, president, McCabe 
Grain Co., Winnipeg, who has just 
returned from a two months’ Euro- 
pean trip, was introduced on the New 
York Produce Exchange floor last 
week by A. Henry Becker of the Uni- 
versal Grain Co. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO MILLS GET AWARDS 
BUFFALO The Buffalo cereal 
plant of General Mills, Inc., and the 
Buffalo flour mill of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., both received 100% safety 
awards for their showing during the 
final quarter of 1952 in the accident 
prevention contest of Associated In- 
dustries of New York State. 











VISUAL PROOF — Milling industry 
groups throughout the nation are be- 
ing given the opportunity to see the 
latest industry promotional report of 
the Wheat Flour Institute. Shown 
above as they appeared in Minneapo- 
lis last week are Howard Lampman, 
executive director of the institute, 
and Herman Steen, vice president 
and secretary of the parent group, 
the Millers National Federation, both 
of Chicago. 
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J. George Kehr 


SPEAKER—J. George Kehr, general 
superintendent of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and president of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, will be 
the principal speaker at the spring 
meeting of District 4, AOM, to be 
held at Hotel Radisson April 18. The 
meeting will begin with a luncheon 
in the Gold Room at 12:15 p.m. Meet- 
ings of committees planning the AOM 
annual technical conference will fol- 
low Mr. Kehr’s address, The confer- 
ence will be held at Hotel Nicollet, 
May 17-21. 


W. E. Albright of 
Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. Retires 


MINNEAPOLIS — The _ retirement 
of William E. Albright, vice president 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., a division of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., has been announced by 
Ellis D. English, president of Com- 
mander-Larabee. 

Mr. Albright was with the com- 
pany for 26 years, spending the en- 
tire period in sales and management 
of the Chicago office. 

A testimonial banquet was held in 
his honor at the Chicago Lake Shore 
Club April 2. Minneapolis guests at- 
tending the banquet were Roger 
Blessing, vice president of Comman- 
der-Larabee, and C. Maurice John- 
son, manager of the durum depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Albright started in the flour 
business in 1907 and joined the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. in 1927 
During this time he has been a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Lake Shore Club, 
Bakers Club of Chicago, Chicago 
Flour Club, the Barkley Club, the 
Key Club, the Radio Club and has 
served as president of the Chicago 
Plectrophonic Club. 

He attended the Northern Illinois 
College of Ophthalmology and Otol- 
ogy and Northwestern University 
He resides in Waukegan, III. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 
KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—-Sales of the 
Kroger Co. for the third four-week 
period ending March 21, 1953, totaled 
$82,093,871, a 2% increase over sales 
of $80,793,103 for the four-week peri- 
od a year ago. Cumulative sales for 
the three periods of 1953 totaled 
$242,884,416, a 2% increase over sales 
of $238,961,451 for the same three 
periods last year. The average num- 
ber of Kroger stores in operation dur- 
ing the period was 1,882 compared 
with 1,964 stores during the 1952 
third period, a decrease of 4%. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON— There was a flur- 
ry of alarm among U.S. grain ex- 
porters last week over the discovery 
of an item which appeared in the 
Jan. 9, 1953, issue of the Federal 
Register, under which the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture brought its 
export sales policy into line with the 
provisions of the Whitten Amend- 
ment to the Appropriations Act of 
the 82nd Congress, passed late last 
June. 

The purpose of the Whitten Amend- 
ment was to nail down use of Sec- 
tion 32 funds for the promotion and 
sale of U.S. agricultural surpluses 
exclusively and to ban the use of 
these funds for other economic aid 
programs, such as the Mutual Securi- 
ty Agency operations. 

At the time of its passage, it was 
also. believed that the Whitten 
Amendment, in its broad terms, would 
exclude sales under the Wheat Agree- 
ment from the use of IWA funds 
with the result that, for most part, 
there have been no MSA wheat pro- 
curement authorizations issued this 
vear. 

Most of the foreign participants 
of the MSA program diverted their 
reduced economic aid funds during 
the past year to feed grains, soy- 
beans, and fats and oils as a con- 
sequence. 

The Mutual Security Agency re- 
cently authorized Yugoslavia to spend 
a substantial sum for U.S. wheat 
and the trade flurry over the USDA 
announcement of Jan. 9 appears to 
have risen from this commitment. 

Briefly, here is what USDA did 
in its Jan. 9 statement in the Fed- 
eral Register: 

1. It excluded from its export sales 
price for wheat sales to MSA coun- 
tries and to State Department fi- 
nanced nations. This latter provision 
seems to include nations financed in 
such procurement by the Technical 
Cooperation Administration funds and 
brings them under the provisions of 
the Whitten Amendment. This latter 
inclusion may be subject to further 
adjustment since some of the TCA 
funds are primarily obtained through 
the Export-Import Bank and are 
said in some instances to have been 
used by foreign buyers to purchase 
commodities, even off-shore, and 
without consideration of the Whitten 
Amendment. 

2. Where exporters have purchased 
U.S. wheat, however, from Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. and later resold to 
foreign buyers using MSA funds or 
funds of the State Department, those 
resales would be illegal and subject 
to refund to CCC if the sale price 
was less than the higher of the sup- 
port price plus handling and storage 
charges or the domestic market price 
at the time of sale. 

3. On other sales where government 
funds are used, the resale price must 
be not less than the domestic market 
price on day of sale. 

Officials of the USDA explained 
that the department's notice in the 
Jan. 9, 1953, issue of the Federal 
Register merely brings the CCC into 
line with the provisions of the Whit- 
ten Amendment and that they took 
action only to protect their own in- 
terests and have no means or reason 
to venture further into foreign sales 


which they see as primarily a prob-- 
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USDA Brings Export Sales Policy 
In Line With Whitten 


lem of MSA or TCA, which in this 
instance has been construed to be 
the State Department. 

In the case of TCA, this construc- 
tion of the USDA announcement is 
not clear. For example, in instances 
of some nations receiving TCA aid, 
TCA has made funds available from 
the money advanced by the Export- 
Import Bank. When this procedure 
has been followed, the money is 
made available in the form of letters 
of credit to the foreign nation against 
which they may disburse funds on 
procurement approved by TCA. 

This condition is regarded as out- 
side the other restrictions on the use 
of economic aid money as originally 
established in the ECA act and sub- 
sequently carried over into the MSA 
law. It is believed, for example, that 
where Export-Import Bank money is 


Amendment 


assigned on loan to a foreign buyer 

and appears to have been guaran- 
teed by TCA—the foreign buyer could 
go off-shore to buy his requirements 
or even disregard the USDA restric- 
tion on purchases for export as pub- 
lished by USDA Jan. 9. 

This point is vague, although USDA 
attorneys believe that the Whitten 
Amendment definitely covers TCA, a 
sub-division of the State Department. 

The issue hinges on a technicality 
which is: whether or not Export- 
Import Bank funds guaranteed by 
TCA and subsequently repaid by TCA 
are legally within the other restric- 
tions of the MSA Act or the Ap- 
propriations Act with its Whitten 
Amendment. 

Sales other than those enumerated 
in the USDA announcement remain 
unchanged. 





Stronger Corn, Wheat Prices 
Forecast by Kansas Economists 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Gen- 
erally steady feed grain prices and 
steady to slightly wheat prices are 
expected during April, according to 
the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, Kansas State College. 

The economists forecast some ten- 
dency toward strengthening of corn 
and weakening of grain sorghum 
prices. They offer these further com- 
ments on the grain market outlook 
in the current issue of the Kansas 
Agricultural Situation: 

Some minor price fluctuations are 
anticipated in wheat prices as adjust- 
ments are made to new crop pros- 
pects, large stocks of old crop wheat, 
and record quantities of wheat under 
loan. 

Prospects Reduced 


Much of the 1953 hard winter 
wheat crop is starting the growing 
season in poor condition and pros- 
pects for the Kansas crop have been 
further reduced by recent high winds. 
Almost as many acres of spring and 
winter wheat are expected to be 
planted for harvest in 1953 as were 
planted in 1952. A large abandon- 
ment is indicated in the hard winter 
wheat area indicating fewer acres for 
harvest. 

The price support program is of 
major importance in the current 
wheat situation since a major portion 
of year end stocks probably will be 
owned by the government. A near- 
record supply of 580 million bushels 
(sufficient to meet U.S. domestic 
needs for food and seed for a year) 
would exert a severe depressing influ- 
ence on prices except that only 80 
to 120 millions is likely to be avail- 
able at current market prices, with 
the remainder owned by the govern- 
ment. 

An even smaller quantity of wheat 
available from nongovernment stocks 
may be expected when the 1953 har- 
vest begins unless market prices ad- 
vance 5@10¢ bu. by the end of April 
or early May when loans mature. If 
the current discount below the sup- 
port price is continued, a strong up- 
ward pressure upon cash wheat prices 
likely will develop before the 1953 
harvest. 

Reduced disappearance of feed 
grains during the first part of the 
current feeding season has reflected 
the reduction in numbers of hogs, a 
less favorable cattle-corn price rela- 


tionship, a relatively mild winter and 
a 1952 corn crop of good quality. 
These influences, along with a larger 
reserve on hand, have contributed to 
a general weakening of feed grain 
prices. An anticipated near-record 
volume of corn placed under price 
supports has tended to counteract 
price weakness, but corn prices have 
been from 15¢ to 20¢ under loan 
levels. 
Adjustment Seen 

A further adjustment between 
grain sorghum and corn prices ap- 
pears in prospect during April. Grain 
sorghum prices have been higher than 
corn prices, relative to feeding values 
since last December. This situation 
followed the harvest of a small grain 
sorghum crop and a large corn crop. 
Farmers expect to plant about 14.7 
million acres of grain sorghum in 
1953 compared with 12.5 in 1952, 
which would increase the amount 
used as seed. It is likely that suffi- 
cient grain sorghum seed has been 
obtained by farmers so that price re- 
lationships will more nearly reflect 
the relative feeding value of grain 
sorghum as compared with corn. 

This process of adjustment is like- 
ly to continue during April. Corn 
prices are expected to remain steady 
to higher during this period which 
means grain sorghum prices are like- 
ly to decline 10@15¢ cwt. Of course, 
weather conditions will become an 
increasingly important factor as the 
season develops. 
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Production Begins 
in $300,000 Plant 
of Midwest Mills 


ABILENE, KANSAS — Production 
of formula feeds has been resumed at 
the Midwest Mills, Abilene, for the 
first time since fire destroyed the 
plant June 26, 1952. T. L. Welsh, 
president of the Abilene Flour Mills 
Co., of which Midwest Mills is a sub- 
sidiary, pressed a button on the cen- 
tral automatic control panel to offi- 
cially open the rebuilt plant. 

Cost of constructing the plant after 
the fire is estimated at $300,000, con- 
siderably in excess of the amount of 
insurance carried on the mill which 
burned. 

The new mill building is a four 
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story structure of reinforced concrete 
and is one of the most modern and 
automatic feed manufacturing estab- 
lishments in this section. The plant 
will have storage capacity for bulk 
feeds amounting to 500 tons and is 
built to load out feed in sacks or 
bulk to both railroad cars and trucks. 

From the fire, workers were able 
to salvage 55 electric motors, 40 of 
which were rebuilt. Two pellet mills 
also were salvaged and repaired. All 
other machinery in the mill is new. 
Installation is not yet wholly fin- 
ished and it may require until May 1 
to complete this installation, accord- 
ing to Jack Grubb, manager of the 
feed milling company. When com- 
pleted, capacity will be 150 tons per 
day. 

With the completion of the mill, 
the Midwest firm has adopted a new 
brand name for its feeds, Naturich, 
which will be featured in a new green 
design with a sun emblem. 

Of the 100 dealers at the time of 
the fire, the company now has 62 in 
operation handling Midwest products 
and is expanding its outlets again 
through five sales representatives. 
The company manufactures a line of 
37 different poultry and livestock 
feeds, including molasses feeds. 

Eighteen men are employed in the 
mill and the company operates three 
semi-trailer trucks and two regular 
trucks in making deliveries through- 
out the state. 
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WESTERN CANADA GRAIN 
SELLING ACT EXTENDED 


WINNIPEG—The House of Com- 
mons in Ottawa March 30 gave third 
and final reading to a measure ex- 
tending until Aug. 1, 1957, provisions 
of the Canadian Wheat Board Act 
under which the board handles the 
marketing of wheat, oats and barley 
in western Canada. The provisions 
under which the board markets these 
grains were due to expire on July 
31, 1953. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Nutrition Study 
of Bread, Grain 
Planned by AIB 


CHICAGO—In the most extensive 
research project ever undertaken in 
its laboratories, the American Insti- 
tute of Baking will seek a compar- 
ison of the nutrients in raw grain 
and in bakers’ bread. The project, 
slated to begin July 1 this year, is 
one of several studies to be financed 
by a half million dollar grant from 
the Max C. Fleischmann Foundation. 

Plans for the project have been 
outlined by a committee of scientists 
charged with administering the grant. 
Other organizations in the baking and 
milling industries are being consult- 
ed in order that work will not be 
duplicated. 

As a preliminary step, it will be 
necessary to perfect methods for an- 
alyzing certain nutritive elements in 
wheat flour and bread. Samples of 
grain, and samples of flour and fin- 
ished bread made from the same lot 
of wheat, will be analyzed for their 
nutritive content. 

Findings of this study will be of 
great value in establishing the nu- 
tritive value of bakers’ products. 

Also approved by the committee is 
a study to determine the sources of 
harmful bacteria which cause spoil- 
age of commercial cream and custard 
pastries. 
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Cake Flours 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
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AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
3 MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building e¢ Kansas City, Mo. 











(Continued from page 11) 
sumption” is purely one of conven- 
ience and has no bearing on the 
similar definition used by the Food 
and Drug Administration. The wheat 
which has most recently been in- 
volved was that part of the Canadian 
crop which suffered frost damage be- 
fore it could be harvested. That wheat 
in many instances was of excellent 
milling quality after the first mill 
process clean-up had been effected. 

The issue of imposing restraints on 
imports of Canadian oats and rye, a 
pet issue of Sen. Young, will be the 
ybject of attack from others not in 
the grain trade. 

First, the feed consumers of the 
dairy and poultry industries of the 
deficit feed area of the East can be 
expected to object to any curtailment 
of this source of feed grains, both 
from the point of price and also of 
necessity of supply. 

Next, the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry, possessing a big market in 
Canada, undoubtedly will oppose any 
restraints on Canada which would 
curtail the dollar earning power of 
that neighboring nation or provoke 
retaliatory quotas on U.S. exports of 
fresh fruits and vegetables to Can- 
ada. 

Fruit Areas Affected 

Regionally, the fresh fruit and veg- 
etable industry which might be af- 
fected by subsequent Canadian re- 
taliation would involve California, 
Texas, Arizona and the Pacific North- 
west. Florida citrus shippers might 
not be so heavily penalized by pos- 
sible Canadian import restrictions 
on U.S. produce but it would be ex- 
pected that representatives from that 
state would join a protest since a 
choking of export outlets for fresh 
U.S. produce would ultimately react 
on the entire U.S. market. 

Statistically the North Dakota sen- 
ator is skating on thin ice, a study 
of the trade position of the USS. 
and Canada over the last six years 
since the war will disclose. 

For three of those years, measured 
only in terms of exchange of agri- 
cultural commodities, the Canadian 
government has had an unfavorable 
balance of trade amounting to ap- 
proximately $440 million, whereas for 
the other three years Canada has held 
a favorable balance of trade amount- 
ing to approximately $115 million. 

For the specific item of bulk grain, 
exchanges between the two nations in 
three of the six years covered dur- 
ing 1946-52, U.S. exports of these 
commodities to Canada have exceeded 
our imports from that nation. Since 
1950 however, Canadian bulk grain 
exports to the U.S. have mounted 
sharply in excess of her imports. How- 
ever, even in those last three years 
where Canadian bulk grain exports 
to the U.S. exceeded her imports of 
those commodities from the U.S. only 
in two years did Canada show a 
favorable balance of trade and for 
the full three years noted the USS. 
balance of trade exceeded the two 
favorable Canadian years by better 
than two for one. 

Any attempt by the U.S. to re- 
strict Canadian feed grain imports 
into this country is seen as highly 
vulnerable to legitimate Canadian 
protest and certainly vulnerable to 
retaliatory Canadian action, particu- 
larly in the fresh fruit and vegetable 
field. In this extensive U.S. congres- 
sional bloc it seems certain that it 
can be expected to fight vigorously 
any move by Sen. Young to halt or 
restrict Canadian sales to the U.S. 
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Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 










Be right on the oceanfront. . Superb 
cuisine. Luxury hotel—air condition- 
ed, heated... . big crystal water 
pool, sundeck. Enjoy planned enter- 
tainment, music, dancing. Game 
rooms — cocktail lounges — restful / 
patio- zestful recreations. . cabanas. By 


Free parking on premises. i, 


Write for information today. 


ON THE OCEAN AT 42"° STREET, FLORIDA 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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April 1 Opening 
of Lakes Shipping 
Equals 02 Record 


WINNIPEG The board of gover- 
nors of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
declared navigation on the Great 
Lakes officially open at 10 a.m. on 
April 1. The opening date for the 
current season equals the previous 
record established in 1902. 

Grain ships had been plying the 
Great Lakes for several days prior 
to the official opening. The S.S. Thom- 
as Shaughnessy docked at the Ca- 
nadian Lakehead March 27 and the 
tanker LeDuc entered the Superior 
ship canal on March 29. It marked 
the first time in the head of the 
lakes marine history that a tanker 
had opened the navigation season 
there. The LeDuc loaded crude oil. 

The earliest opening at the head of 
the lakes, according to official rec- 
ords of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
was in 1942, when the steamer W. G. 
Mather entered the Duluth ship ca- 
nal at 11:10 a.m. March 26. 

With the opening of navigation by 
the LeDue there are roughly 42 mil- 
lion bushels of all grains in store at 
the head of the lakes. This figure in- 
cludes slightly more than 33 million 
bushels of wheat, and it has been 
said that there will be enough grain 
to keep head of the lakes boats ac- 
tively engaged for some time. While 
the grain movement may fall off after 
that time, ship owners expect a good 
season, with the slack periods in grain 
movement taken up in the ore trade. 

On April 4 many vessels at Ft. 
William and Port Arthur were incon- 
venienced by heavy ice fields that 
virtually blocked shipping at the 
Canadian lakehead. However, there 
were prospects that the wind would 
change and relieve the situation. 





Court Rules 





Continued rom page > 


Following the high court ruling, 
Isaac Fogg, president of the Atlas 
Powder Co. which brought the issue 
to the Supreme Court, expressed re- 
vret over the decision. He asserted 
that the issue was a “scientific one 
and not a legal issue.” 

He declared that there has been 
an abundance of fresh evidence on 
the safety of MYRJ-45 which has 
been developed since the bread stand- 
ards hearing closed in 1949. (The 
trade names “MYRJ-45" and “Sta- 
Soft” describe some of the polys in 
dispute.) 

That the Atlas Powder Co. and 
Glyco Products Co. will probably be 
able to continue to sell its products 
even after the adverse U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling this week is based on 
another court action against FDA 
which was initiated by the Research 
Products Co, of Kansas City, Mo., on 
the same basis of the other two 
protestants. 

This latter company, in the Eighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, had protest- 
ed against the FDA bread standards 
exclusion of polyoxyethylene-based 
emulsifiers. 

The grant of a stay of enforcement 
seems to carry a tortured legalistic 
connotation but the opponents of FDA 
in this matter seem to be fortified by 
an official statement of an FDA offi- 
cial. 

Mr. Fogg cites a quotation from 
FDA associate commissioner H. R. 
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Stephens before the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers meeting 
in Chicago March 4, 1953, in which 
he quotes Mr. Stephens as saying, 
“pending a final adjudication of the 
petitions for review filed in the ap- 
pellate courts, legal action against 
bread containing polyoxyethylene 
monostearate is not possible.” 

Mr. Fogg went on to say that fur- 
ther studies of toxicity have been 
made by the National Research Coun- 
cil and expects to issue a formal re- 
port concerning the safety of these 
challenged emulsifiers in foods. 


Sale Will Continue 


He concludes his comment on the 
high court ruling with the following 
remarks: “Under all these circum- 
stances, Atlas will continue, until 
further notice, to sell MYRJ-45 to 
bakers who desire to use it. We are 
following the course in the hope that, 
with additional time available, a def- 
inite scientific solution to the prob- 
lem can be reached in the fairest 
manner to all concerned.” 

The Food & Drug Administration 
officials have declined to comment on 
the Fogg statement that Atlas will 
continue to offer MYRJ-45 to bakers 
for use in production of bread and 
rolls. The Fogg position is based on 
the fact that there remains another 
item of litigation which is yet to be 
resolved by the courts. This involves 
the other producer of polyoxyethylene 
agents who is suing FDA for the 
right to use that product in bread 
and rolls. 

As FDA analyzes the situation, it 
admits that Atlas, of course, can con- 
tinue to offer its product for sale to 
bakers but a strict interpretation 
of the U.S. court ruling would seem 
to put bread in which the Atlas prod- 
uct was used in danger of seizure 
when shipped in interstate commerce. 

FDA is making no official public 
statement on this issue at this time 
but it is expected that Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Oveta Culp 
Hobby may reveal the FDA stand 
later. 

Generally speaking, in the past 
FDA has never undertaken strict en- 
forcement proceedings until all the 
legal debris has been swept aside. 





Kansas City Strike 





(Continued from page 9) 


and business agent of the union, Rob- 
ert H. McClain, assistant business 
agent, and C. F. Creed, president of 
the local union. 

After the opening statements of the 
attorneys for each side, the plaintiffs 
began presentation of testimony to 
show that closing the plants would 
cause irreparable harm to the mill- 
ing companies in a manner which is 
not adequately measured by law. 

Decision is expected later this 
week. Pending the completion of 
hearings at Kansas City, the hearings 
of the injunction petitions at other 
points have been postponed. 





IWA Flour 





(Continued from page 15) 


still is a U.S. export quota of more 
than 26 million bushels to be com- 
mitted to complete the U.S. quota 
for the IWA crop year. Outside the 
U.K., the larger unfilled import bal- 
ance countries of Germany, India 
and Italy will have to assign a major 
share of their wheat agreement re- 
quirements to the U.S. if the U.S. 
export quota is to be lifted this year. 


A rough examination of major out- 
standing import balances, including 
the U.K., for the crop year and a 
comparison of unfilled export quotas 
shows that the large unfilled import 
balances are slightly in excess of 100 
million bushels whereas the U.S. and 
Canada unfilled export quotas amount 
to approximately 121 million bushels. 

This would indicate that either the 
U.S. or Canada can fall short of its 
guaranteed export quota for this year 
under IWA. 

The U.S., as noted above, currently 
is certain of approximately 18 mil- 
lion bushels of bulk wheat exports to 
Austria, Greece and Mexico. This 
would leave a total of 26 million 
bushels which would have to be sold 
in part to Germany, Italy or India, 
assuming that the U.K. will take its 
further requirements this crop year 
from Canada. In short those three 
nations will have to buy slightly more 
than half of their unfilled wheat im- 
port quotas from the US., if this 
country is to be assured of selling its 
export quota. 

If the above mentioned condition 
were to be attained, then the scat- 
tering unfilled business of the small- 
er quotas probably would balance 
out the exports of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. 

However, any major diversion from 
the foregoing estimated source of 
procurement by either Germany, 
Italy or India would leave either 
Canada or the U.S. with unsold quo- 
tas. 

It is safer to assume on the other 
hand that Canada will maintain an 
export balance to meet the require- 
ments of the U.K. with its unfilled 
import balance of slightly more than 
55 million bushels. This would leave 
Canada an export availability of 
about 20 million bushels which could 
be made available to those other 
three large open accounts if they 
split their procurement as previously 
estimated. 

With this tight competition for 
business for the balance of the IWA 
crop year it may indicate that there 
will be heavier commitments for 
July delivery of new crop U.S. wheat 
under the wheat agreement this year. 
It is known that there have been 
sold approximately 100,000 tons of 
wheat for July shipment under IWA 
thus far. It is believed that U.S. ex- 
porters have hedged new crop wheat 
sales in the Chicago futures market, 
reportedly selling wheat as much as 
20¢ under the IWA maximum price 
basis. 

These conditions might bring about 
a drive by exporters to line up more 
of this July shipment business, which 
would increase the U.S. wheat car- 
ryover of June 30, 1953, which the 
government has seen at approximate- 
ly 560 million bushels. 


Week’s Sales 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that during the period 
March 24-31, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. confirmed sales of 2,044,000 
bu. of wheat (including wheat and 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equiva- 
lent) under the IWA against the 
1952-53 year quotas. The sales includ- 
ed 119,665 sacks of flour (277,000 bu. 
in wheat equivalent) and 1,767,000 bu. 
of wheat. 

The principal importing country in- 
volved in the week's sales was Japan. 
The table on page 00 shows sales 
to importing countries for the 1952- 
53 IWA year. Sales by the U.S. are 
through March 31 and in the case 
of other exporting countries sales 
shown are those recorded by the 
Wheat Council in London through 
March 27. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 








oe eenemesenenmmmeennl v 
WANTED FOR PERMANENT POSITION 
in Texas’ finest residential town, best edu 
cational facilities, willing experienced 
capable, reliable millwright Good pay 
steady, interesting work; excellent future 
The Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas 





FLOUR SALESMEN 


Salesmen acquainted with both carlot 
and Le.l. baking trade in Boston, De- 
troit and Pittsburgh areas wanted to 
sell a complete line of flours. Address 
627, The Northwestern Miller, 2272 Board 
of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Hl. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 











v 


FOR SALE—HART-CARTER SCALPER- 
ator, 24x76; 6,000 bu. capacity. Open cir 
cuit. Machine in excellent condition. Ad- 
dress 625, The Northwestern Miller, Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 











HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT 
THE OVEN OILER? 


It mixes powdered graphite solutions 
and keeps on mixing while solution 
is being applied to conveyor chains, 
ete., through a long thin aluminum 
nozzle with thumb valve. 

Most users claim savings of more 
than 50% in time, and up to 30% in 
lubricant. It is portable, powered 
only by a 115 volt, 60 cycle, 4% H.P. 
motor, It dispenses about 3 gallons 
from one filling, and is available in 
either single or dual nozzle units. 
Guaranteed! Write for illustrated 
folder. 


THE OVEN OILER CO. 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
seales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











WANTED—USED HUMI-TEMP FERMENT- 
ation cabinet. Must be structurally sound. 
State whether divided or single cabinet 
and what controls on equipment. Write 
ECS, Quality Control, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Springfield, Ill. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ~ 
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BAKERY—RETAIL, WHOLESALE—SALES 
$3,500 month: modern equipment: 90% 
retail; brick building; store 22x120; em 
ploys 5: 11 living rooms; $83 income; 
city 15,000; price with property Apple 
Co Brokers, Cleveland, Ohio 














BROKERS WANTED 


Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 

Plain or printed. Stock design with name 
imprinted. Also Polythene, Pliofilm and 
Combination Bags. Samples and prices 
on request. We specialize in bakers’ 
needs, Excelsior Trans, Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx 66, N. Y. 
Olinville 4-5909. 

















FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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a portrait of unsurpassed 


Service by Valiers! 


{ 
{ 





At first glance this is just a photograph of a building . . . but actually it 


mers 


is far more . . . for this is another Valier’s contribution to unsurpassed bakery flour service. 


Held in bulk storage are 54,000 hundredweights of Valier’s Spring, Kansas 
and Soft wheat flours, precisely milled and immediately available for shipment 


or micrometer-exact blending to your specifications. 


This, plus new high-speed packing and automatic conveyor equipment, 


7 loads a 600-sack car every 13 minutes! 


Inquire direct or invite your 


Valier’s representative to explain in 






detail how all these new facilities 
combine to provide you with complete 


flour service unsurpassed anywhere. 














In Latin American countries pro- 
fessional men use on their cards 
elaborate degrees and either the ti- 
tle “Doctor” or something still more 
impressive. Many cards therefore 
read “Lawyer This” or “Engineer 
That.” But one man who has failed 
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to achieve such distinctions, rather 
than be outdone by his fellows had 
his cards engraved as follows: Luis 
Garcia, Subscriber to the N. Y. 
Times, Chicago Tribune and Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


¢¢ ¢ 
We philosophers are disturbed not 
because we think that civilization is 
going to hell but because it now 
looks like such a short trip. 


¢¢¢ 
Two old coon hunters were swap- 
ping tall stories about their dogs. 
“Why,” said one of them, “I had a 


‘yaller hound oncet and every time 


just before I went hunting I'd whit- 
tle out a board in the shape of a 
coon hide stretcher, just to show 
him the size of the one I wanted, 
then I'd set it outside where he could 


see it. Well, sir, one day my wife 
set the ironin’ board outside and that 
critter ain’t come back yet!” 


$e ¢ 


A girl is never handicapped by her 
family tree if her form is willowy. 


¢$¢ ¢ 


Mabel, aged three, had been play- 
ing with a little boy, a newcomer in 
the community. Presently there was 
a fight. A battered Mabel streaked 
for parental solace, wailing: “Mo- 
ther! I got bit by a wolf!” 


¢$¢¢ 


A Russian soldier arrived home af- 
ter four years at war. He found his 
wife with a newborn baby boy, 
whereupon he began to question her: 
“Was it my friend Ivan?” “No.” 
“Was it my friend Nicholas?” “No.” 








Famous for Flours 
Milled from Michigan 
Soft White Wheat 


1 


NET WEIGH? 


ALLY PREPARE 





F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


Established 1862 


HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK e BOSTON 
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“Maybe my friend Petrov?” But all 
she could say was “No.” “Well, then, 
who was it?” She answered, ‘Don’t 
you think I have any friends of my 


own?” 
¢$?¢ ¢ 


The guest had just paid his bill. 
“Wouldn’t you like some views of 
the hotel?” inquired the clerk, offer- 
ing a bunch of post cards. 


“Thanks,” came the curt reply, 
“but I have my own views of your 
hotel.” 

¢¢ ¢ 


If there’s anything worse than a 
waffle that’s cold 

Or mashed potatoes three days old, 

It’s suddenly meeting a fat old hen 

That you loved in high school in 
nineteen-ten. 


¢$¢ ¢ 


A society woman went to see a 
popular doctor, “Don’t you think I 
have a nervous heart?’ she_ in- 
quired. 

“Not yet, Madam,” replied the 
physician. “But here isa printed list 
of various types of symptoms for you 
to study at home, and then you can 
pick out something.” 


¢¢¢ 


Babs: “Aren’t you going to the 
office today?” 
Betts: “I should say not. I had 


an argument with the office manager 
yesterday and he refused to take 
back what he said.” 

Babs: ‘‘What did he say?” 

Betts: “Your services are no long- 
er required.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN SANITATION 
ADDS STAFF OFFICIAL 


ST. LOUIS—William E. Foster, 
formerly quality control supervisor 
for Sheffield Farms Co., New York, 
has been appointed to the sanitarian 
staff of the American Sanitation In- 
stitute, St. Louis. 

Mr. Foster, who holds degrees from 
the Oklahoma A. & M. College, has 
previously held positions as research 
assistant at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, sanitary officer of the Blackwell, 
Okla., health department, general 
manager of Human’s Dairy, Still- 
water, Okla., and assistant director 
of the student union at Oklahoma 
A. & M. 
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SALINA, KANSAS 


TABLE 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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TOWERING ELEVATORS at Buffalo, home of 
HECKER’S Flours, dramatize the storage ca- 
pacity that enables Standard to buy and 
bold the finest wheat, for customers’ varying 
needs. Whichever HECKER’S Flour you may 
choose, this famous brand assures quality, 
as it has to generations of bakers. 
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Sead can deliver 
the flour you want! 


Standard’s entire nationwide organization is keyed to one 


A I 


idea: Our aim is not just to “sell flour,” but to deliver the 
exact flour you want, each time you order it. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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STRENGTHEN YOUR POSITION.... 


WITH 








THE PANIPLUS COMPANY © 742 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








Youre building the right foundation for 
your loaf when you buy I-H flours. And that 
is doubly important now that there is more 
competition for bread customers. Bakers 
. faced with a market battle will find I-H flours 
| seein sonia the type that yields the utmost in loaf quality 
| Cheaneet Food all the time. I-H flours are made that way 


from wheat of superior quality. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Steet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 
In left center background is the 
famous Nebraska Capitol building. 





Here is a mill that would stir any 
miller’s pride, yet our own pride 


1s greatest in its chief product— 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Kjormance FLOURS 


GOMEC = AKSARBEN 





Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. \ Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. ‘ 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
whew 


New York Louisville 
chee apo 
Louis 
Kansas City ae 
Omaha Few 
Minneapolis Portland 
Buffalo San Francisco 
Toledo Los Angeles 
Columbus Vancouver, B, C. 
Norfolk Washington, D. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL fe 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago Norfolk es 
St. Louis porate 2 
ouisville ; 

—" ponents a 
n 

Minneapolis Galveston : 
Houston ; 

Toledo Ft. Worth 

Columbus 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
PRODUCING AREA 


amseeae 


EVERY 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











CARGILL 
SPECIALISTS IN: ~ ule 


SERVING if 





DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY ~+- + MISSOURI 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St Chicago, Ill. 
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Ave you taking ad- 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- 
gram of services to its advertisers, including 
bulletin and list services. 
vantage of this service program? 


@ Ask for more details 


The Northwestern Miller 
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What has 


TIMBER TOPPING 


to do with 
FLOUR TREATMENT...? 


..- only that it, too, requires experience, skill 
and fine tools! N-A’s Flour Service Division of- 
fers all these things to you and your consultants. 


Experience of over a quarter-century in 
flour treatment. 


Skill, in both field staff and laboratory, 
born of daily handling of flour treatment 
problems. 


Fine tools in the form of Dyox for matur- 
ing, Novadelox for color improvement and 
N-Richment-A for enriching. 


So, for assistance on maturing, color improve- 
ment and enrichment call your nearby N-A 


Serviceman. 


“Dyox"’, “‘Novadelox"’ and 
“‘N-Richment-A’’. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Lie Down on 
This Job and Be Proud of It! 


It’s easy, painless, and takes but a few minutes of your time. 
It costs you nothing. But by doing it you may save a life and 
help protect your country. 


The job? Giving blood—one of the most important jobs 
facing us today. Whole blood and plasma are the only means 
of saving the lives of thousands of wounded soldiers, and of 
countless civilians here at home. And plasma is desperately 
needed to make up a large national blood “reserve” to care 
for people injured in emergencies. Fires, floods and other 
disasters require huge supplies (and so would enemy air 
attacks). They can be built up only with your help. 


Call your local Red Cross chapter for an appointment—now, 
before you forget it. Your contribution will be turned over 
to the National Blood Program—which, incidentally, needs 
all types of blood. Think how proud you'll be, lying there 
giving blood to save the life of one of your fellow-Americans! 


AMERICANS ARE ROLLING UP THEIR SLEEVES 








